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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


THE OLIO, 


NO. 


BEWARE of the delusions of the 
heart, said the discreet, but stiil 
beautiful step-mother of the lovely 
and enthusiastic Leonora B In 
all things there is a medium to be 
observed ; but more especially in the 
passion generally termed love, the 
reality of which is ever amiable. — 
But there exists a false species, 
mostly of luxuriant growth, which 
should always be guarded against as 
the sex’s greatest enemy. It is ac- 
knowledged by all, that coquetry and 
affectation render us ridicuious, but 
love, without reason for its basis, is 
capable of causing an infinity of 
anguish to the’susceptible heart ; it 
then becomes a fatal destroyer of 
the mind, a degrader of the nobler 
faculties; it weakens the love of 
virtue, and by degrees lays all things 
but itself into a lethargic slumber. 
The moth, when hovering round 
the alluring flame, is too striking a 
resemblance of those incautious fe- 
males, who, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, trifle on the precipice of des- 
truction which too often awaits 
them. Or, if so fortunate as not to be 
precipitated into guilt, they have the 
extreme infelicity of seeing every 
VOL. VIII, N@. XVI. 
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former prospect of happiness fade 
from before their eyes, as the sun 
removes his golden rays from the 
sombre shade of night. When once 
a deep impression is made on the 
heart, it too generally remains a 
slave to its object for ever, even 
though no suitabie return should be 
made; some, it is true, require a 
correspondent affection to keep 
their own alive; but others, those 
whose attachments are of a more 
generous or persevering nature, con- 
tinue enslaved, though no enlivening 
ray of hope should dawn on them; 
apparently resembling the gilly- 
flower of winter, which hesitates not 
to bloom through that inclement 
season, unmindful as it were of the 
cruel buffetings of the north. But 
how disconsolate, my dear Leonora, 
must be the situation of such a 
heart, and how evidently does it 
show the indispensible necessity of 
keeping a wary eye on so unruly a 
part, which, if once allowed to get 
predominancy, generally dismisses 
its. most faithful advisers from office. 

Nothing tends $0 much, except re- 
al religion, to the guidance of the 
hears and cons¢quentlye the true 
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elevation of the sex, as an enlighten- 
ed education. You have had no pains 
spared in yours; every mean has 
been pursued, not merely to make 
you a fashionable, which at best 
means but little, but rather an ac- 
complished and useful, female cha- 
racter. While yet a child, your lit- 
tle hands were taught to do menial 
offices for the children of penury 
and wretchedness; you were taught 
to prepare clothing and food for the 
tattered and weary; lessons on hu- 
manity and humility, those delight- 
ful sister virtues, were constantly 
given you, and daily practised in 
your views 

You had an early ear*for music : 
that, and the more elegant kind of 
needle-work, will not only prove 
preventives against idleness, that 
destroyer of the mind, but will keep 
you from looking for amusement in 
a crowd, where it is seldom found 
by the good and rational; while 
drawing and painting enlarge the 
mind and improve the heart, for in 
tracing and admiring the beauties 
of nature, you will learn to love, as 
the poet expresses it, nature’s God. 
‘Lhese are pleasures, my beloved 
Leonora, that,,demand no usury ; 
may the pursuits of your heart be 
ever as innocent. 

Women who have the happiness 
of possessing cultivated minds, are 
seldom of the number of those who 
vo astray; the light disseminated 
round them unfolds the separat- 
ing walls of the different virtues, 
and blends them sweetly all in one ; 
no longer a delicate organization, 
resembling sensibility or lively pas- 
sions are to be considered as evils, 
united now as promoters of the ge- 
neral good. Love, wiih this class, 
assumes the most elegant form, not 
farther from libertinism, than from 
that chimerical idea of the brain, 
formed, as it were, only for the 
heart's torment, often ignorant of its 
own wishes, and possessing nothing 
but folly for its basis. Enthusiasm 
is seldom attached to well-regulated 
minds ; its poor deluded visionaries 
generally find love composed, not 
of every. thing delightful, as you a 
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few minutes ago supposed, but of 
wormwood deeply tinctured with 
gall. Such often admire Virtue, 
pronounce her all beautiful as the 
morning, yet want steadiness to fol- 
low her footsteps ; hold Vice, what- 
ever the garb she may chuse to as- 
sume, as detestable, yet suffer their 
unwary hearts to be caaght in her 
snare. 

Shall I, Leonora, give you the 
lost, and once beautiful Laura as an 
example. Once was she the daugh- 
ter of sensibility, but now her heart 
is dead to feeling, the cold earth has 
become her pillow, her form rests 
in the grave. In childhood, Laura 
was the delight of her idolizing pa- 
rents, who promised themselves 
great felicity from the many amia- 
b:e traits they saw dawning in her 
infant mind. Even then had the 
big tear of sensibility coursed down 
her cheek, and the sigh of sympa- 
thy swelled her susceptible heart. 
At an age when the character is 
supposed to be formed, she support- 
ed a part in a sable drama that re- 
quired Herculean powers to sustain, 
and support it she did in such a 
manner as to receive the loudest and 
united plaudits of the surrounding 
audience. Never as yet had she 
caused a sigh in the bosom of a 
triend, from disobedience, or follies 
natural to youth; but, alas, in an ill 
timed hour her evil genius had the 
ascendancy, she became an object 
for the finger of scorn to point to; 
indecency was affixed to her cha- 
racter, nor could she lean ca inno- 
cece as a support against the 
world’s contumely. Where Self-ap- 
probation had been wont to display 
its standard with all the boldness of 
conscious innocence, Self-accusation 
appeared as with the bold front of 
an enemy which would not be re- 
pulsed, and tn its train introduced 
Despair, whose sooty habiliments 
despoiled the tenement, unmantled 
Lope, and turned her out a fugitive 
to return no more: all of whick 
was the effect of a mind, ffOm na- 
ture and education highly enthusias- 
tic. Her heart, her affectionate 
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warmth intended by nature for the 
circulation of the animal fluid; it 
was warm as the Egyptian sun, but 
her mind was chaste as the snow of 
Nova Zembla: wrapt in enthusiasm 
she became the hapless victim of 
credulity. 

Could rivers of tears have atoned 
for her fall from virtue, long ere she 
departed from life would they have 
been obliterated from the page of 
memory ; but the world, my beloved 
Leonora, loves to record the frailties 
of their neighbours, especially where 
the object is not a favourite one, with 
a pen of adamant: a melancholy 
truth, which evinces the necessity 
there exists for the youthful female 
to chuse Wisdom for her moni- 
tress, and banish the fervor of Ima- 
gination. ‘The enthusiastic Laura, 
by one unguarded moment, lulled 
to sleep by confidence, awoke to 
despair, and secured to herself a 
bitterness that continued to flourish, 
even until the latest moment of her 
existence. “Sensible of having erred, 
the big pang of agony laboured at 
her heart; her friends spoke of 
pardon and peace, but delicacy, 
wounded delicacy, admitted not the 
latter. 

It is not, said she, a little time be- 
fore her decease, it is not the con- 
tempt of my own sex, wounding as 
it may be, that I find the most mor- 
tifying, among whom are meny 
classes: some striving to raise up 
the fallen; others to destroy, by 
Slander, those whom they believe 
more praise-worthy than them- 
selves: no, the barb that gores 
deepest, next to the conscious- 
ness of having offended Him who 
made me, is the look and manner 
with which, since my fall, I have 
been generally regarded by the other. 
A shower of tears falling over her 
pale face stopped her utterance, and 
the grave in a few days hid her from 
the look of Licentiousness. In the 
enthusiastic mind, Leonora, Reason, 
triumphed over by the imagination, 
retires te the back ground, and be- 
comes an idle spectator. But if not 
ordered back to her standard, as 
she bears a high and important of- 
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fice in the economy of the human 
mind, Confusion, with Insanity in 
her train, will unavoidably pursue. 
While the heart turns on an earth- 
ly axis, it must be variously affected, 
as all terrestrial objects on which it 
relies for happiness are liable to de- 
cay. Hence, my beloved Leonora, 
the superiority of that religion your 
excellent deceased mother took such 
pains to instil into your infant mind. 
That immoveable anchor of the soul 
is the best safeguard against the im- 
pulses of the passions, against the 
delusions and miseries of life. But 
even in Religion beware of enthusi- 
asm on one hand, and a dull confor- 
mity on the other; for that religion 
which springs not from a regenes 
rated heart, can never be accepta- 
ble to an all-wise and perfect Creator. 


== 
For the Literary Magazine. 


OMAR AND FATIMA; OR, THE 
APOTHECARY OF ISPAHAN, 


A Persian Tale. 


THERE are few persons in the 
least acquainted with. Ispahan, but 
what will recollect, that as you enter 
the city by the gate Haly, when you 
have passed the two dwarf columns 
which are inscribed with Arabic 
characters, you find yourself in a 
street that leads directly to the Ba- 
zar, which you naturally hurry 
through as fast as possible, because 
the whole of it is inhabited by Ar- 
menians, who are either tanners, 
curriers, or the manufacturers of a 

reat variety of leathern articles. 

ou then turn the corner on the 
right hand, which introduces you 
into another street, equally spacious 
and gay, being inhabited by bower- 
fletchers, armourers, feather-dres- 
sers, and, ascending a flight of steps, 
arrive at a gallery, in which, stuck 
by the side of each other, like the 
boxes upon their shelves, liveggif the 
druggists and apothecaries. 

Whether this mode of building was 
anciently practised, or of modern 
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invention, is too curious a disquisi- 
tion, and too useful a speculation, to 
be entered upon without more consi- 
deration, more time, more paper, 
and more patience, than can, in the 
present instance, be devoted to it. 
In fact it contains the germ from 
which one day may spring a folio ; 
and I, alas! am at present confined 
to a few pages in a magazine. 

This exordium was begun, conti- 
nued, and ended, at the door of the 
shop of Nadir, the apothecary, 
which, it is well known, was situated 
in that part of the gallery which 
overlooks the Bazar, and, in an ob- 
lique direction, glances at the fa- 
mous fountain of sha Abbas, which 
stands at the north corner. 

Nadir was a man of literature, of 
science, and, which was still better, 
of honour and integrity; but he 
was a singular being, and would, ina 
metropolis less polite than Ispahan, 
have been denominated “ a queer 
fellow ;” for he shrunk from society, 
was dévoted to contemplation and 
study, and, which was much worse, 
he was poor. 

The beauty of one of the finest 
days of a Persian autumn had indu- 
ced Nadir to’¢ease from his labours 
(or, rather, as he had no particular 
occasion for them, his amusement), 
in pounding a few coarse drugs in 
an oid mortar with a broken pestle, 
and leaving his shop door wide open 
without any fear of being robbed, 
even had not the police of the city 
been so good as it actually was, to 
cross the gallery, and lean upon the 
balustrade, from which he had the 
pleasure of observing a most plenti- 
iul market in the most disinterested 
point of view, as he had not money 
sufficient to enable him to become 
the purchaser of the smallest article. 

In this state of mind and pocket, 
the unfortunate apothecary was des- 
tined to behold baskets of the choi- 
cest fruit, of the most exquisite viands 
of every description, piles of the 
finest bread, cakes, and confection- 
ary; pails of milk, and jars of honey, 
carried away, as the saying is, * un- 
der his very nose ;” and as nothing 


' is so likely to produce an appetite as 
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having such a prospect without the 
means to gratify our desires, he 
found his inward man so affected 
with a gastric sensation, that he call- 
ed to a venerable matron, ancient 
as the arch upon which his shop 
rested, and ordered her to bring 
him some refreshment, exclaimin 
at the same time, ** Wretch that 
am! with taste and sensibility to 
enjoy the good things of this world, 
yet, in the present instance, they 
vanish from before me, like the vi- 
siouary banquets of the promised 
paradise from the grasp of sceptical 
Heb, and I am condemned, by the 
unfortunate salubrity of the piace 
wherein I have settled, to live upon 
rice and water like a bramin !” 

* And you have so little of the 
former left,” said the old woman, as 
she presented him with a plate of 
the aliment and a glass of the men- 
struum, * that without we have 
speedily a fresh supply, I foresce 
that you will be reduced to live upon 
your own medicines.” 

‘* You do not talk like an apothe- 
cary,” said Nadir, “ if you expect 
that I could exist upon them in the 
way you suggest.” 

“ It is a lamentable thing,” she 
replied, * that you can neither take 
them yourself, nor get any one else 
to do it.” 

At this instant a person in the 
dress of a Mahometan faquir 
(which, being a sect that aspires 
sometimes to the dignity of Moullah, 
are more regulir in their apparel 
than ihe other, who profess to be 
the disciples of Brumma) stood be- 
fore them ; and, hearing this colloquy 
betwixt the old woman and her 
master, said, “ You are mistaken, 
for 1 hope the whole world will take 
his medicines, if this is the learned 
apothecary Nadir, whose fame, 
wafted on the wings of the four 
winds, has reached me in my retreat 
in the Diamond Mountains, which 
you know lie to the east of Gol- 
conda.’” 

“ I know very little about the 
matter,” said Nadir; “ Diamond 
Mountains and Golconda are names 
connected with riches ; therefore § 
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hope that my fame, which it ap- 
pears from your statement is a far 
greater traveller than my person, 
has met with more success in the 
world.” ! 

“ Son !” said the faquir, “ never 


»repine at the dispensations of Pro- 


vidence !” | 

At the appellation son, the apo- 
thecary looked earnestly in the face 
of the faquir, and replied: * Father, 
though you are at least half a cen- 
tury younger than myself, as you 
appear in a religious habit, which I 
judge to be considerably older than 
the wearer, your phrase is correct. 
So, having adjusted this weighty 
matter, I should enquire if, medi- 
cally or morally, I can afford you 
any assistance !” 

** Medically,” cried the faquir, “I 
think you may. I find myself tired 
and faint.” 

© Set out the arm-chair, Tami- 
ra!” said Nadir. ‘ Lean upon me, 
most venerable father. So! now 
let me look at your tongue.” 

“ My tongue !” 

“ Yes!” returned the apothecary. 
** Good! I am perfectly satisfied. 
This examination will be complete 
when I have feit your pulse; one, 
two, three ; so! so! so!” 

“ Well!” said the faquir, “ what 
do you think of my case ‘” 

“ A very common one among my 
patients. I fear 1 have scarcely 
enough of one sort of medicine left 
to furnish for it a single dose. How- 
ever, though I am labouring under 
the same disorder, hospitality oblig- 
es me torelieve you. Here swallow 
this plate oi rice !” 

“ Rice !” said the faquir ; “ I am 
not much used to teed upon rice !” 

“ No!” he continued: “ why 
I thought your vows obliged you to 
eat nothing else, except you were 
sensually inclined to ornament your 
dish with a garnish of herbs. The 
conduit, over the way, of our once 
sublime and immortal sultan, who 
died at the age of thirty, will supply 
us with plenty of water. You need 
not use any discretion with respect 
to drinking.” 
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“ Then it seems to be your opi- 
nion that I want nothing but food ?” 

“Solid and liquid: you want no- 
thing else, depend upon it.” 

* It is a pity to starve in the midst 
of a market.” 

“That was exactly my idea,” said 
Nadir, “ when you entered the gal- 
lery.” 

“ Why then did you not avail 
yourself of this opportunity to pur- 
chase ?” 

“ Alas! venerable father,” re- 
turned Nadir, * I had not come from 
Golconda.” 

“ T understand you: you had not 
the means,” said the faquir,. ® I 
have,” he continued, and unbuckling 
his girdle, produced a long leathern 
“ In this there are fifteen 


purse. 
tomans. Iam under no vestrictive 
vows; therefore let this ancient 


matron descend into the market be- 
fore it be too late, and purchase 
whatsoever you wish. Iam weary ; 
I shall tarry in this city some time ; 
therefore, son, I mean to follow your 
prescription, and, in order to fill up 
the vacuum in my exhausted system, 
to eat, drink, and enjoy myself.” 

“ What is your name ?” said Na- 
dir. 

“ Ismael,” returned the faquir. 

“ Then, good Ismael,” he continu 
ed, * though you might probably 
enjoy yourself with your fifteen to- 
mans, a sum I hardly believed to 
have been in the exchequer, what 
must become of me? It is impossi- 
ble that I can partake.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘‘ For this reason: I am a man, 
most reverend father Ismael! that, 
as you may perceive, has lived long 
in the worid, devoted to study, fond 
‘of contemplating the works of art 
and the wonders of nature. I have 
consequently, in my researches, not 
suffered the human system to be un- 
explored. In fact, [have examined 
it both physically and ethically. 
With this propension of mind, you 
will not wonder that I am poor; 
but you will wonder when I inform 
you, that I still am the possessor of 
two gems more valuable than any 
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that your mines of Golconda can 
boast ; these, I fear, would be sullied 
if I were to accept your favours.” 

“ What gems ?” 

“ IT mean,” continued Nadir, “ my 
piety and my honour. You, Ismael, 
are, however you may have attempt- 
ed to disguise that circumstance, a 
very young man; therefore, when 
you produce such immense riches, 
and wish to apply them in favour 
of so slight an acquaintance, I, who 
ami apt to look below the surface of 
things, may very well doubt the cor- 
rectness of their acquisition.” 

“ You think,” said Ismael, * that 
this paltry purse contains immense 
riches !,. I could very easily pro- 
duce fifty times the sum! Nay, 
start not, Nadir! I honour you for 
your delicacy as much as I do for 
foor. Sagacity. ‘To piety and honour 


am as much devoted as yourself; 
I therefore know, that these virtues 
produce in the haman mind a gene- 
rosity of thinking and acting, which 
frequently rises superior even to the 
general dictates of frigid caution, 


contracted philosophy, or commer- 
cial calculation. I seek you as an 
adviser ; I address you as a friend: 
receive these tomans; as a loan if 
you please : let me place others in 
vour hands for security ; banish sus- 

icion, and have the generosity to 

lieve me for the moment to be 
whatldppear. Let this evening be 
devoted to rest on my part, to re- 
laxation from the fatigues of study 
on yours; a short time will proba- 
bly explain the motives that induced 
me to seek this interview.” 

* At which of the four caravansa- 
ries in the Bazar do you lodge ‘” 
said Nadir. 


“| have no lodging in Ispahan,” 


replied Ismael; “ and as I will 
fairly state to you, that from the 
professional inquisitiveness of their 
keepers, and the officers of the po- 
lice stationed at those places, with 
respect to strangers, it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to go to either 
of them, I hope you will suffer me to 
fodge with you.” 

“ But your habit,” said Nadir, 

“My habit,” continued Ismael, 
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“ may cover me in your house, but 
it would probably dzscover me there ; 
therefore I hope you will comply 
with my request.” 

“ That,” said Nadir, “ is mre- 
suming a good deal upon my credu- 
lity ; I am inclined. to trust you; 
but, alas! although F have rooms, 
they are unfurnished, consequently 
I have no accommodations; how- 
ever, Abud my neighbour has, 
where I will be answerable for your 
safety.” 

Whether the appearance and 
frankness of the faquir; whether 
the means of indulging his appetite, 
whieh the tomans, stili lying on the 
counter, presented ; or that curiosi- 
ty which is natural to the Persians, 
and was also professionally incident 
to Nadir ; whether one or all these 
causes operated is uncertain. ‘The 
sage of Zulpha, who first recorded 
this story, was not, like many Euro- 
pean sages, gifted with that omni- 
scient power which enabies them in 
a moment to pervade the recesses, 
and develope the foldings of the hu- 
man heart. He, therefore, has net 
stated more than he knew; which 
was, that the apothecary placed the 
tomans in his till, which till that 
time had never inclosed the twenti- 
eth part of so much wealth, and 
subtracting one from the heap, he 
gave it to Tamira, telling her to 
hasten to the market, and purchase 
materials’ for an entertainment 
worthy of a guest who seemed pos- 
sessed of the riches of Golconda, and 
the generosity of Aurengzebe. 

Here let us pause a little, in ore 
der, in the first instance, to mention 
that useful, but too much neglected, 
part of the haman species, who are 
never courted except upon the sti- 
mulations of pain, or at the sugges- 
tions of interest, and whom we chris- 
tians, at least out of their hearing, 
have agreed to term old women ; 
and in the second, to observe, that 
this appellation has been known to 
take a wider range, and mount to 
situations in which no female, old or 
young, except Pope Joan or Joan of 
Arc, ever'sat or acted. 

It has, to contiime this specula- 
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tion, been known to have been ap- 
plied to the judicial bench of Persia, 
to the justice seat, nay to places still 
more solemn and sacred, such as the 
heads of colleges of dervises, &c. ; 
and here, also, we have heard 
of old women athe heads of houses, 
of courts, of armies, of administra- 
tions, of municipalities, &c.: but 
the Persian historian had heard 
nothing of this, he has therefore 
only mentioned the respect which is 
paid to the ancient part of the fair 
sex in their proper stations; and 
further, that ‘Tamira, for integrity, 
for fidelity, and affection to her 
master, for experience in domestic 
concerns, and general sagacity, was 
an excellent representative of all the 
old women in Ispahan, 

She had, after an education in the 
house of Abud, descended like an 
heir-loom to honest Nadir from his 
father, a physician of great genius, 
little practice, and much humility, 
as appears by his only making his 
son an apothecary. We _ should 
never have been able to ascertain 
her age, had she not in the heat of a 
Medical dispute, the only disputes 
which she ever had with her master, 


-» said, she well remembered the erec- 


“Bion of the obelisk which they had 
“eyery day before their eyes, to com- 


~ gmnemorate the recovery of sha Sefi 
» from intemperance. 


Nadir, there- 


. * fore, whom she had, by the shrewd- 








of her observations and ihe sa- 
gacity of her interrogatories in his 
profession, both piqued and puzzled, 
maliciously Calculated the period in 
which she had been acquiring this 
experience ; he found that forty-six 
years had passed since the event 
which the obelisk recorded ; which, 
added to the age she was when she 
came into the possession of his fa- 
ther, fixed her’s at near seventy. 
Tamira, however she might have 
acquired her medical skill, must, 
from the frugality of the board of 
Nadir, have certainly become a 
cook by inspiration or intuition. 
But, no matter to what or wiiom she 
was obliged for’her culinary Science, 


» it is certain that she was one of the 


best cooks in Ispahan. Of this she 
a 2 
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now gave a specimen ; for while we 
have been digressing, and Nadir, 
with the sage Ismael, were engaged 
in the discussion of general topics in 
the shop, she had, under the influ- 
ence of the toman we have men- 
tioned, furnished such an entertain- 
ment as never had before been seen 
in the house of Nadir, nor indeed of 
his ancestors. 

The honest apothecary, when he 
entered the eating-room, was thun- 
der-struck at the sight of the variety 
of viands spread betore hiin, and the 
taste that was displayed in their dis- 
position. “ Reverend father,” said 
he to the young faquir, “ I fear that 
these temptations to sensual indul- 
gence willleave the stings of remorse, 
if not the consequences of intempe- 
rance, behind them.” 

© Son !”’ cried Ismael, “ fear no- 
thing, but, as our prophet ordains, 
eat and live !” 

Hospitality is the virtue ofthe 
Persians. It came into the head of 
Nadir, just as he was sitting down 
to table, that as he had been obliged 
to his neighbour Abud for many a 
dinher, he ought to send for him to 
partake of this. 

The faquir, as Abud was to be his 
landlord, had no objection. A slave 
of his, who was in the shop at the 
time, was instantly dispatched for 
his master, who soon after arrived ; 
and this trio, attended by Tamira 
and, the youth, continued at table 
perhaps fifty times as long as the 
Arabian physician to the grand la- 
ma, who wrote the golden book ir 
praise of abstinence, would have al- 
lowed. , 

In this hour of conviviality, the 
minds of all the parties expanded : 
Nadir discerned that his young friend 
had genius and learning sufficient to 
qualify him for any situation; Abyd 
wondered what could induce him to 
appear asa faquir, and agreed that 
he should become his inmate; Ta- 
mira, while she was amazed at his 
temperance with all those good 
things betore him, admired him for 
his beauty and generosity ; and the 
young slave, who had busied himself 
with the frnit and sweetmeats, 
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thought that he had mever seen a set 
so truly agreeable. In this disposi- 
tion were all the parties, when the 
deities that presided over darkness 
tet fall their sable curtains before 
the towers of Ispahan ; a hint to our 
company, in common with the other 
inhabitants of this populous city, to 
retire to their repose. 


To be continued. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


GHARACTERS OF THE MOST EMI- 
NENT FRENCH DRAMATIC POETS. 


By a Frenchman. 
P. Corneille. 


CORNEILLE had the sole and 
singular glory of creating his art, 
and fixing its limits. 

He has been imitated by many ; 
he has been surpassed by none. 

He found no models, but he will 
serve as a model to the latest poste- 
rity. 

In creating him, Nature made an 
effort, from which she will perhaps 
rest for many ages. 

To his genius alone he owed his 
productions and their success, 

He was obliged to invent his 
pieces, to form actors, and to create 
an audience. 

He preceded the splendid age of 
Louis XIV, which but for him 
would perhaps never have existed. 

In Richelieu he first found a pa- 
tron, and afterwards a rival. But 
the minister was always obliged to 
do homage to the writer. His 
works extorted admiration, and his 
person esteem. 

Corneille lived and died poor, be- 
cause genius, which produces won- 
ders ot excellence, knows not how to 
solicit pensions. He had, however, 
a pension, without asking for it, and 
and which, but for’ Despreaux, he 
would have lost by a court intrigue. 

it is perhaps to the tragedies of 
Corneilie that revolution is to be 
ascribed, which regenerated the 
minds of the French; that public 








fermentation, which at the death of 
Louis XIII had nearly changed the 
face of the kingdom. 

Corneille possessed that great 
character which does not always ac- 


company eminent talents, but which , 
is the seal stamped by nature on the © 


man of genius. 

Posterity has not yet decided be- 
tween Cinna, Polieucte, Le Cid, 
Rodogune, and Horaces. Any one 
of these pieces would establish the 
reputation of a great writer ; all of 
them constitute but a part of that of 
Corneille. 

In Nicomede he created a species 
of dramatic writing in which he has 
had no imitators. 

It was reserved for this great man 
to be the father of both species of 
dramatic composition, and the same 
hand which wrote La Mori de Pom- 
frée wrote also Le Menteur. 

The Menteur is tie first piece of 
character that appeared in France, 
and the only comedy before Moliere 
entitled to a continuance of the pub- 
lic esteem. 

Corneille was sometimes the 
friend of the great, but never their 
slave. He could resist cardinal 


Richelieu, who made Europe treme — - 


ble. Power shrinks before genius, 

Corneille is the only writer who 
obtained with universal consent the 
surname of Great, a title that had 
before been conferred solely on 
princes and heroes. 

All the audience rose up when 
Corneille, loaded with years and 
with glory, entered the theatre, and 
the great Condé himself did homage 
to the author of Cinna. 

He lived to a considerable age 
without surviving his talents, and in 
his last works we frequently per- 
ceive the same flashes of genius 
which blaze forth in his first. 

He was modest, simple, true. If 
he had the consciousness of his abi- 
lity, he betrayed at least nothing of 
the pride of it. 

The town of Rouen which has gi- 
ven birth to so many illustrious 
characters, glories particularly in 


having produced Corneille. It is } 


honour enough for it, and with this 
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circumstance we conclude our eulo- 


gium. 


Racine. 


Racine was one of the first orna- 
ments of the most splendid age of 
the universe. 

The faithful adorer of the ancients, 
he learned in their school to subju- 
gate the admiration of the moderns. 

No person knew better than Ra- 
cine all the labyrinths of the human 
heart. Its impenetrable folds were 
like a book always open to his view. 
He could touch the finest feelings 
with a delicacy peculiar to himself, 
and those who have since attempted 
to imitate him in this respect, have 
only displayed his superiority in 
more striking colours. 

Racine does not lay hold of the 
heart at once ; 
by degrees; but, once established 
there, he reigns omnipotent. 

Before Racine, we knew nothing 
of those sweet emotions, those deli- 
cious chords of sensibility on which he 
played ; we shed no real tears over 
imaginary misfortunes. 

The heroes whom he paints are 
in a manner like ourselves. We 
are interested warmly in their fate ; 
they become our fathers, our bro- 
thers, our friends; we participate 
in all the sentiments they experi- 
ence, 

Racine paints with equal superi- 
ority the rage of love and the work- 
ings of ambition, paternal tenderness 
and the torments of jealousy, the 
simplicity and candour of intancy, 
and the magnanimity of heroism ; all 
the passions are at his command ; 
nothing is beyond his genius. 

It is not in reading Racine that 
we perceive the weakness and ste- 
rility of the French language. 
Nothing equals the harmony of his 
verses, unless it be the justness of 
his thoughts, 

It is not by a multiplicity of 
events, by theatrical trick, or by the 
number of his personages, that he 
pleases and interests us. Action is 


the soul of tragedies in general ; the 
VOL. 
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Character of Racine. 


he insinuates himself 





il 


nius of Racine coul: do without it. 
It is not the interest of curiosity that 
prevails in his pieces: we enjoy the 
present without thinking of the 
future ; we wish to dwell on every 
scene, aud we lament the rapidity of 
time. 

Of all the tragedies that have ap- 
peared on the stage, that of Bere- 
nice has perhaps the least action ; 
and who will say that it is not one of 
the most interesting. 

Racine is perhaps the only dra- 
matic awthor who gains by being 
read, because the stage, while it 
hides the defects of style, prevents 
at the same time many beauties 
from being discovered. 

The mind of Racine was mild, 
gentle, and sensible, yet he had from 
his infancy a taste for epigram, and 
it required some effort to give his 
genius a different turn. 

I pity those who do not relish Ra- 
cine ; they are barbarians unworthy 
the name of men of letters. 

Racine has secured to the French 
theatre a superiority which all na- 
tions acknowledge, and which they 
dare not contest. 

The respect which Racine enter- 
tained for the ancients proves how 
worthy he was of being added to 
their number. 

There is more philosophy in one 
tragedy of Racine than in all the 
works of our modern reformers, who 
have dared to accuse him of want of 
philosophy. 

Louis XIV gave a proof of his 
judgment in continuing to encourage 
Racine ; and he thus honoured that 
talent which gave the greatest lus- 
tre to his reign. 

Some verses of Britannicus were 
a lesson to the monarch, and caused 
liim to sacrifice one of his fondest 
propensities. We know not which 
to admire most in this, the docility 
of the sovereign, or the courage of 
the poet. 

Racine, sought after, honoured, 
entertained by the first personages of 
the age, preferred the society of his 
friends to that of the great. He re- 
fused an entertainment at the great 
Conde’s to dine on a carp with his 
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family ; an anecdote that proves the 
goodness of his heart, and is not un- 
worthy of a place in his history. 

Despreaux taught Racine with 
difficulty to make easy verses; he 
was his constant admirer and friend, 
and said that his Jthalie, though it 
had no success at court, was his best 
work. 

Corneille quarrelled with Racine 
for one line of the comedy of the 
Plaideurs, » circumstance not at all 
to his honour. 

Moliere, La Fontaine, and Des- 


preaux were the constant friends of 


Racine ; they polished their talents 
together, and perfected their works 
by the mutual severity of their criti- 
cisms. 

Racine ceased to write for the 
theatre at the uge of thirty-eight 
years. There were twelve years 
between his PAcdre and his Esther ; 
and when we reflect, that in this 
space otf time he produced six chef- 
@euvres, we cannot but detest the 
envy of those who sow with bitter- 
ness the career of genius. 

We are indebted to madame de 
Maintenon for his Hsther and Atha- 
fie, which Racine composed for S. 
Cyr, and for this benefit I can par- 
don in her a number of infirmities 
and errors. 

The prefaces of Racine are mo- 
dels of style, of conciseness, and mo- 
desty. It is to be regretted tliat he 
did not write more in prose, as there 
is in it a neatness and elegance 
which few writers have equalled. 

Racine died in his fifty-ninth year, 
of an excess of sensibility, of which 
his love of humanity was the cause. 

He was the glory of his age and 
nation, and to the shame of both, the 
monument is yet to be found that con- 
tains his ashes. 


Moliere. 


If I were asked who was the 
greatest preacher of the last age, I 
would answer, without hesitation, 
Moliere. 

Tine comedies of Moliere have ope- 
rated more reformsthan the sermons 
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of Bourdaloue have made converts. 

The thundering voice of the 
christian orator terrified the vicious 
without eradicating their vices ; the 
inimitable pencil of the comic poct 
forced vice and absurdity to conceal 
themselves, to avoid the resemblance 
of his paintings. 

The first work of Moliere was a 
comedy of character, and if it be not 
a chef-deuvre, it at least surpasses 
all that had preceded it, with the 
exception of the DZenéeur. 

Moliere was thirty-eight years old 
when he began to write ; he died at 
fifty-three ; it is difficult to conceive 
‘how he could imeo few years furnish 
so many admirable pieces. 

Louis X1V predicted that Moliere 
would give lustre to his reign. He 
was his constant protector and supe 
port. He defended him against de- 
votees, physicians, and fops. But 
for the firmness of Louis XIV the 
Tartuffe would never have appear- 
ed on the stage. 

The Tartuffe is without dispute 
the sublimest work that ever came 
from the hands of man. ‘The tears 
start from my eyes when I think of 
Moliere’s reply to Despre aux, who 
congratulated him on this play: 
“ Patience, my friend, you shall one 
day see something much superior.” 
He died six years after, and his oc- 
cupations asa comedian and manager 
of the company prevented his fulfil- 
ling his intention. It is supposed 
that he reterred to L’Llomme de 
Cour, a subject which engaged his 
attention till his death, but of which 
no fragment could be found among 
his papers. What a loss for the 
dramatic art! and who will dare 
attempt a character which Moliere 
himself placed above his Zartuffe. 
I am almost tempted to reproach 
thes memory of Louis XIV for not 
freeing Moliere from the cares 
which, necessary to his fortune, hin- 
dered the exertions of his genius, 

Moliere derived from the an- 
cients some of his works, and it was 
giving them new life; but he bor- 
rowed from no source but his mind, 
the MisanthropfieyTartuffe, and Les 
femmes Savantes, 
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He had the fate of those who are 
born with a too susceptible heart, he 
leved more than he was loved, and 
the bitterness of jealousy defeated 
his success, and accelerated his 
death. He found, however, in friend- 
ship the consolations which a more 
tender sentiment refused him. Des- 
preaux, Chapelle, and La Fontaine 
were those of his contemporaries 
of whose society he was most fond, 
and who, by a just return, coniribut- 
ed their utmost to gain for him be- 
forehand the suffrage of posterity. 

Courtiers feared Moliere, but the 
favour of the monarch saved him 
from their snares.) ‘They were 
frequently obliged to applaud cha- 
racteristic poriraits of which they 
had themselves furnished the mo- 
dels. 

No writer has better observed 
dramatic propriety, better developed 
the characters he has treated, bet- 
ter pursued the rout of the passions 
through all the intricacies of the hu- 
man heart. 

Moliere is translated into all lan- 
guages, and played on the theatre of 
every polished nation. He has uni- 
versally extended the empire of 
French literature. He is the poct of 
all times, of all ages, of all countries, 
a glory which he divides only with 
La Fontaine. 

Moliere was the scourge of the 
wicked, and the father of the unfor- 
tunate ; he was just, sensible, and 
good, and never did misery ask his 
succour in vain. 

Under an exterior serious and cold, 
Moliere concealed an ardent soul, a 
lively imagination, and a compas- 
sionate heart. It is known that his 
humanity was the cause of his death, 
and this sacrifice, made by virtue to 
the love of his fellow-creatures, puts 
the last seal to his glory. 


Regnard. 


It is certainly not as a moralist 
that Regnard occupies the next 
place to Moliere in the list of dra- 
matic writers, 

W< will not dispute a rank which 
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public opinion seems to lave ac- 
corded him, though the judgment of 
literary men runs counter to it. 

Regnard is more gay than hu- 
morous, more humorous than co- 
mic. He is satished when he makes 
us laugh, and seems to confine to this 
all his pretensions. ‘The rights ot 
the comic muse are, however, much 
more extensive, and the drama 
would never have been the first of 
arts, if it served only to make us 
merry. 

Regnard is truly moral in one of 
his pieces only, and the claim to 
this piece Dufresny disputes with 
him. 

It will readily be perceived that 
we refer to the Joueur, a work that 
is placed immediately after the ad- 
mirable productions of Moliere and 
the AZetromanic. Whaat leads us to 
think that the claims of Dufresny 
are well founded, is, that in all his 
dramaiic career Regnard has not 
been able to produce any thing at all 
to compare with it in merit. ‘The 
other pieces ot Regnard form a 
dangerous school for manners, but 
they often by their pleasantry 
make the most rigid philosopher 
sinile. 

If Regnard had entitled his Lega- 
taire Universel the Punition du 
Celibat, it would have been the most 
moral piece on the stage ; at pre- 
sent itis the most dangerous. 

Regnard has done great injury to- 
the dramatic art by turning it from 
its moral end, which is considered 
by philosophers as the chief afanage 
of comedy. He conceived that he 
ought to pursue a differént road 
from that of the author of Zurtuffz, 
by striving to please by other means. 
Tie felt that the vicinity of this great 
man was too dangerous for him. 

The life of Regnard exhibits a 
romance very extraordinary, and 
scarcely credible. The dangers he 
ran in his numerous travels, the 
singular adventures that happened 
to him, the strange events which 
sprung up under his feet, are enter- 
taining to read, and furnish matter 
for a variety of reflections, 

Regnard wrote with singular facj- 
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lity in the midst of a dissipated life, 
which was not extended beyond his 
thirty-fifth year. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. XIX. 


IN my last number I noticed 
some of the peculiar beauties of 
night ; let me now proceed to point 
out some others: my subject natu- 
rally led me to contemplate her in 
the meridian of her reign, and I will 
now view her in a different stage of 
her progress. 

Night, at its commencement, in- 
spires the most pleasing sensations : 
we see the flocks retiring to their 
folds ; the lowing herds laving their 
lusty limbs in the tranquil stream ; 
the birds closing the business of the 
day with a song, and retiring to their 
leafy coverts, save the unwearied 
rambler*, who now swiftly sails 
(screaming) on the bosom of the air, 
now describing an airy circle, then 
darting swittly from the higher re- 
gions towards the earth ; we see the 
sun, glorious in his setting as in his 
rising, clothing the mountain tops 
with gold, while they stretch their 
enormous shadows across the dusky 
plain, the clouds glowing with his 
last rays, while his immense orb is 
sinking in the western ocean; the 
purple gleam of expiring day suc- 
ceeded by the pensive gloom of even- 
ing stealing over every object ; the 
general harmony, the silence of 
every thing discordant: all these 
inspire the mind with sensations 
which no language can adequately 
describe. Added to these, the wea- 
viness of the frame and spirits won- 
derfully disposes the mind to enjoy 
fully ali the tranquil pleasures which 
these delightful hours are capable 
of affording. Contemplation, wrapt 
in the mantle of Night, with the 

* A bird known by the name of the 
night-hawk, which is very common 
here “ 
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finger of Silence on her lips, comes 
to open new scenes to the mind; her 
sober influence hushes the passions 
to rest, and Reason is permitted to 
reign with undivided sway. She 
paints all objects as they really are; 
no false, no flattering colours disguise 
the portrait; the plans of aspiring 
ambition, the delusions of glory, the 
follies of vanity, and the wishes of 
avarice, all appear in their proper 
hues. ‘Those things which, during 
the hours of day, seemed valuable 
and interesting, lose much of their 
importance ; those actions which 
then seemed virtuous or justifiable 
(into the commission of which we 
have been betrayed by the ardour of 
passion or the impulse of interest), 
now, viewed through a clearer me- 
dium, are found to be vicious or im- 
proper. ‘The hour of self-examina- 
tion then arrives; we look into our- 
selves, we consider our actions in a 
proper light, we weigh them in an 
even balance. Before, we acted not 
as we thought we ought to act, but 
as we thought spectators would act 
in similar cases: thus we too often 
find impurity, vice, and selfishness, 
where we expected to find purity, 
virtue, and generosity ; it teaches 
us a lesson of humility and caution, 
and bids us regulate our future con- 
duct by a more certain standard. 

Night, however, is not always 
thus: spring and summer pass away, 
and autumn warns us that winter, 
in all his rigour, will close the scene. 
Yet even a wintry night is not with- 
out its beauties; its celestial glories 
remain the same, though the terres- 
trial features are changed. The 
scene of our enjoyments is then prin- 
cipally removed to the cheerful fire- 
side, where we may defy the fury 
of the cutting blast, and driving 
snow, and learn to enjoy the plea- 
sures of an opposite season with a 
greater relish, 

Midnight is the time when all the 
terrors which superstition can in- 
spire are most dreaded. It is indeed 
a solemn hour; the awful stillness 
which reigns around, the darkness, 
and a variety of circumstances aris- 
ing from various causes, tend to ren- 
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der it so, independent of the terrors 
with which superstition has invested 
it. Nor has this tendency been un- 
felt in any age, or overlooked by any 
observer; all true poets, whether 
sacred or profane, have raised their 
boldest structures upon this founda- 
tion; it has furnished them with 
their most sublime conceptions, and 
terrific descriptions. They well 
knew they struck a chord whose 
vibrations are universally extensive. 
“6A day of clouds and thick darkness” 
conveys in a few words a most sub- 
lime description ; yet what is there 
wonderful in it? A day of clouds 
is by no means uncommon, and 
“ thick darkness,” except in sound, 
is nothing more than a cloudy night; 
yet, by a certain association of ideas, 
we find ourselves infinitely more 
struck with the one than with the 
other. Something, it is true, must be 
allowed tor the singular felicity of 
the expression, but more certainly 
from the combined effects of physi- 
cal, moral, and habitual causes, 
which frequently operate in a manner 
not easily understoed or explained. 
VALVERDI, 
Philadelphia, July 10th, 1807. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


AMONG the measures submitted 


»to the consideration of the legisla- 


ture of Pennsylvania at their late 
session, was an interesting report 
by Mr. Dorsey on the subject of 
weights and measures. After 
Stating the total inefficiency of the 
existing laws of Pennsylvania in this 
respect, the committee submitted 
the following plan, embraced by a 
bill previously before the legislature. 

The subject, from its influence on 
almost all the concerns of life, and 
from the tendency of a uniform sys- 
tem to add another tie to the union 
of the several states, loudly claims 
the interposition of the general go- 
vernment ; and we are particularly 
led to a republication of this plan, 
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under the hope that the public at- 
tention may be thereby drawn to the 
subject, and that the previous inves- 
tigations of philosophical men may 
prepare congress for the adoption 
of sound and enlightened provisions. 

* 1, A plan for the establishment 
of standards for weights and mea- 
sures. 

“ The whole system to be com- 
prised in three articles or units of 
regulation, viz. 

*“ The unit of extension, the unit 
of capacity, and the unit of weight, 
to wit; 

‘¢ The unit or measure of exten- 
sion to be the same, and no other 
than the English foot-rule or mea- 
sure, which has heretofore always 
obtained, as well throughout the 
whole of the United States, in the 
measurement of the lands thereof, 
to be ascertained as regards ex- 
actitude by the mayor and aldermen 
of the city of Philadelphia, after tak- 
ing into aid the officers of the mint 
of the United States, and of the Phi- 
losophical Society, who will, when 
required, afford such aid, and who, 
it is believed, are in possession of 
the means by which to ascertain 
and determine such unit or foot 
measure, to wit: Bird’s standard of 
the British exchequer scale, and a 
comparative and corroborative test 
of the same, by means of two well 
regulated and authentic French 
toises, and an accurate French me- 
tre, with other data; the said unit 
or foot, when so ascertained, to be 
divided on one side into twelfths or 
inches, and parts of inches, in the 
usual manner, and on the other side 
into tenths of such unit or foot, and 
again into tenths of such tenths, or 
hundredths of such foot. 

“ 2. ‘The unit or measure of capa- 
city, or common pint measure, to 
contain sixteen such cubical tenths 
of the aforesaid unit or foot measure, 
to be fashioned (as regards the re- 
gulator or standards only) in a 
square form, the sides and bottom 
to be at least the half of such deci- 
mal inch in thickness. 

“ 3. The unit of weight or pound 
avoirdupois, tobe equal to the weight 
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of as much distilled or pure water, 
as at the temperature of the six- 
tieth degree of the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit, will fill the aforesaid 
wnit or pint measure of capacity, 
the said measure also being at the 
said temperature of sixty degrees. 

The whole of this system is 
founded on a known principle, to 
wit: that a cubic foot of distilled or 
pure water, at 60 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, is just equal 
to one thousand ounces avoirdupois, 
it follows, that as there are exactly 
one thousand cubic decimals or tenths 
mm such cubic, or square foot, every 
such tenth or cubic decimal is an 
ounce avoirdupois, and that sixteen 
of these are equal to a pound of the 
said avoirdupois. 

“ The three standards as afore- 
said to be all made of the metal 
called platina, in a strong manner, 
and of the best workmanship, to be 
kept in the most secure way from 
damage or fire, and to have engrav- 
en on each of them these words: 
«¢ Pennsylvania original standard for 
the unit of extension of capacity or 
of weigtit,” as to each of them shall 
property belts, to be regulated in 
the first instance at the said tempe- 
rature of sixty degrees of Faliren- 
heit, and at alk times, when used for 


the examination or regulation of 


other standards, tobe deduced there- 
from, to be at the same precise tem- 
perature, to be at all times in the 
possession of the mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, for the time being, 
and to be delivered to his suecessor 
in office, all of whom to be enjoined 
not to suffer any alteration, or use, 
other than for the purpose herein 
before expressed. 

‘“ From these said three stan- 
dards are to be derived, ascertained, 
and determined, by the said mayor 
and aldermen, all other standards, 
as «ell in the iacreasing as the de- 
creasing ratio, which said increasing 
or decreasing ratio should, in ali in- 
stances, be by tens or decimals; and 
the said mayor and aldermen to 
cause to be made, according to the 
aforesaid original standards, a set 
for the use of the regulator or regu 
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lators of the said city and county, in 
such manner, and in such divisions 
or increase, by the order of tens or 
decimals, as to them shall appear 
best, and to cause to be engraven on 
each and every such standard the 
words * Pennsylvania Standard” for 
such or so many units or parts 
thereof, as the same shall contain, 
which set, when completed, to be de- 
livered to the said officers of regula- 
tion for the said city and county ; 
the expence of which, as well as of 
the original standards, to be paid by 
the said city and county. 

“ he select and common coun- 
cils of the city of Philadelphia to be 
authorized to make any law or ordi- 
nance, imposing reasomable fines 
within the said city and county on 
the officers who shail be appointed 
regulators as aforesaid, on persons 
retusing to have their weights and 
measures examined, for not sending 
them when required, sud also for 
fixing the prices for regulating de- 
fective or new weights or measures, 
And further, the said seiect and com- 
mon councils to be authorized to de- 
termine the mode by which mea- 
sures should be tried, whether by the 
seed called inillet, by flax-seed pass- 
ing through a funnel, or by water ; 
to cause the standards for large dry 
measures to be raade of wood, in the 
best manner, and properly secured 
ugainst wear, to be regulated from 
the said originals, at the aforesaid 
temperature of sixty degrees ; and 
also to prevent the further making 
or using. weights made of lead or 
soft metal, and to determine on the 
striking of all dry measures. 

* A schedule or detail of all the 
measures necessary by the foregoing 
system will, if time shall permit, be 
offered by your committee; at pre- 
sent it is sufficient to observe, that 
the principai variation consists in 
the division of the foot into decimals, 
notwithstanding which the old divi- 
sions of twelfths or inches are still 
retained, and may be used by those 
attached to that mode. ‘The accu- 
racy and facility of this mode has 
been sufficiently proved in the in- 
stance of the division of the dollar 
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of the United States, by such deci- 
mal or tenths and hundreds. Nor 
is this system incompatible with any 
scheme, which may (if ever it can) 
be adopted fora universal standard, 
whether the same shall be effected 
by means of matter or motion, the 
pecdulum or the degree ; inasmuch 
as our foot, on the exactitade of 
which our whole landed property is 
held, and which of consequence can 
never be departed from, will still 
remain and be established thereby 
or therefrom, as an integer holding 
its proportion thereto. In addition 
toall which, this system contains the 
principle of correcting itself, for in- 
stance, a pound(or the unit of) weight 
of such pwre or distilled water, 
weighed in the aforesaid tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, 
will, when squared, exhibit not only 
the unit or pit measure of capacity, 
but also the original unit or foot of 
mensuration from which the said 
unit or pound was derived. 

“ Your committee, therefore, re. 
commend that the senators be in- 
structed, and the members of the 
house of representatives, in the con- 
gress of the United States, requested 
to use their endeavours to procure 
a law for the establishment of a uni- 
form system of*weights and miea- 
sures: and also that the considera- 
tions and data connected with that 
subject, as herein before stated, be 
recommended to the early attention 
of the next legislature of this com- 
monwealih, to be by them consider- 
ed at the time whem the bill for the 
same purpose already recommended 
to their attention shall be before 
them.” 


for the Literary Magazine. 
HISTORICAL REMARKS ON SUI- 
CIDE, 


To the Editor, Sc. 
SIR, 
SINCE the commencement of the 
French revolution, the attention of 
the public has been directed in a 
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more than common degree to the 
subject of infidelity, and the conse- 
quences which usually attend it, 
While great industry has been dis- 
played on the one part to dissemi- 
nate writings unfavourable to chris- 
tianity, men of undoubtedly great 
talents have stepped forward, on 
the other, to reuse in the minds of 
the peopie those principles which, 
in Gays of peace and prosperity, are 
too apt to become dormant. The 
contest has now nearly subsided ; 
the cause of christianity has been 
amply vindicated, and die beneficial 
tendency of its principles fully esta- 
blished by a contrast with the mise- 
ries and crimes of those countries 
where inficelity has spread its bane- 
ful influence. 

ut there is one crime which still 
seems to increase, and which must 
in every view be considered as the 
most direct proof of practical infide- 
lity: I mean swécide, an instance in 
which a man may be said to diea 
martyr to unbelief, or to seal with his 
blood the principles which he has 
learned from the French and other 
infidel writers. 

‘There is no way in which we cart 
contemplate this too common prace 
tice that is not shocking to our feel-. 
ingsy and no advice to be given on 
the subject that can be too ofien ree 
peated. It is, indeed, usual to attri- 
bute it in most cases to insanity, but 
that iusanity is usually of a tempo- 
rary nature, and, however often ad- 
mitted by the lenity of a coroner’s 
jury, is in fact a fi of disappointed 
pride or ambition, arising from pre 
vious misconduct. Allow me, sir, 
on this occasion, to put together some 
remarks on the history of this crime, 
for, to whatever it may be imputed 
aimong us, and I have no hesitation 
in asserting that the prevalence of 
infidelity must be the cause in a na- 
tion professing christianity, we shall 
find that almost every nation has 
exhibited examples of it. 

It is, however, one of those crimes 
which we are led to believe is not 
very common among savage nations. 
‘The first instances of it recorded in - 
the Jewish history are those of Sau! 
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and Ahitophel; for the death of 
Samson cannot be reckoned a proper 
example. We have no reason to 
suppose that it became common 
among the Jews till their wars with 
the Romans, when multitudes slaugh- 
tered themselves, that they might 
not fall alive into the hands of their 
enemies. But, at this period, the 
Jews were a most desperate and 
abandoned race of men, had corrupt- 
ed the religion of their fathers, and 
rejected that pure system which 
their promised Messiah came to Je- 
rusalem to announce. 

When it became remarkable 
among the Greeks, we have not 
been able to discover ; but it was 
forbidden by Pythagoras, as we 
learn from Athenzus, by Socrates 
and Aristotle, and by the Theban 
and Athenian laws. In the earliest 
ages of the Roman republic it was 
seldom committed ; but when luxu- 
ry and the epicurean and stoical 
philosophy had corrupted the sim- 
plicity and virtue of the Roman cha- 
racter, then they began to seek shel- 
ter in suicide from their misfoi tunes, 
or the effects of their own vices. 

The religious principles of the 
bramins of India led them to admire 
suicide, on particular occasions, as 
honourable. Accustomed to absti- 
nence, mortification, and the con- 
tempt of death, they considered it 
as a mark of weakness of mind to 
submit to the infirmities of old age. 
We are informed that the modern 
Gentoos, who still in most things 
conform to the customs of their an- 
cestors, when old and infirm, are 
frequently brought to the banks of 
rivers, particularly to those of the 
Ganges, that they may die in its 
sacred streams, which they believe 
can wash away the guilt of their 
sins, © But the maxims of the bra- 
mins, which have encouraged this 
practice, we are assured, are a cor- 
ruption of the doctrines of the Shas- 
tah, which positively forbid suicide, 
under the severest punishment. The 
practice which religion or affection 
has established among the Gentoos, 
for women, at the death of their 
husbands, to burn themselves alive 
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on the funeral pile, ought not to be 
considered as suicide, for were the 
meaning of the word to be extended 
thus far, it would be as proper to 
apply it to those who chose rather 
to die in battle, than to make their 
escape at the expence of their ho- 
nour. According to the Gentoo 
laws, * it is proper for a woman, 
after her husband’s death, to burn 
herself in the five with his corpse : 
every woman who thus burns, shall 
remain in paradise with her hus- 
band three crore and fifty lacks of 
years. If she cannot, she must in 
that case preserve an inviolable 
chastity. If she remains chaste, 
she goes to paradise; and if she 
does not preserve her chastity, she 
goes to hell.” 

A custom similar to this prevailed 
among many nations on the conti- 
nent of America. When a chief 
died, a certain number of his wives, 
of his favourites, and of his slaves, 
were put to death, and interred to- 
gether with him, that he might ap- 
pear with the same dignity in his 
future station, and be waited upon 
by the same attendants. This per- 
suasion is so deeply rooted, that ma- 
ny of their retainers offer themselves 
as victims; and the same custom 
prevails in many oi the negro nations 
in Africa. 

If we can believe the historians 
of Japan, voluntary death is common 
in that empire. The devotees of 
the idol Amida drown themselves 
in his presence, attended by their 
relations and friends, and several of 
the priests, who all consider the de- 
voted person as a saint, who is gone 
to everlasting happiness. Such be- 
ing the supposed honours appropri- 
ated to a voluntary death, it is not 
surprising that the Japanese anxi- 
ously cherish a contempt of life. 
Accordingly, it is a part of the edu- 
cation of their children, ** to repeat 
poems in which the virtues of their 
ancestors are celebrated, an utter 
contempt of life is inculcated, and 
suicide is set up as the most heroic 
of actions.” 

A notion seems also to have pre- 
vailed among the ancient Scythian 
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indifference, his perfumes and his 
pleasures ; and when brought to the 
scaffold, to die like Socrates or Ma- 
lesherbes. 

Experience therefore proves, that 
a taste for dress does not preclude 
acute ideas, or extinguish noble and 
generous sentiments; and if the 
most illustrious men did not endea- 
vour to dissemble this taste, and the 
most austere nations did not fear to 
encourage it, why should it be con- 
demned in those who live in an age 
like the present ? 


=== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
THE PRAISE OF TIME. 


To the Editor, ec. 
SIR, 

FOR ages past, Time has been 
the subject of reproaches and invec- 
tives; he has been treated as the 
universal destroyer, accused of over- 
turning every thing, ruining the 
most solid monuments, leading in 
his train old age and death, and, in 
fine, covering the world with ra- 
vages andruins. Let us endeavour 
to vindicate this venerable power 
from the injustice of his calumnia- 
tors, by showing that, if he is the 
author of some Inevitable evils, he 
amply compensates for it by the nu- 
merous benefits which he bestows 
on mankind. 

Let us follow man from his birth 
tothe tomb. Zime enables him to 
walk and speak. By Zime his limbs 
are strengthened and his organs 
developed. By the aid of 7Zime he 
adorns his mind with the various 
knowledge that may contribute to 
his happiness. His heart speaks, 
his passions awaken, accumulate, 
and swell; the storm arises; and 
the disturbed mind, the sport of a 
thousand contrary winds, is dashed 
from rock to rock at the mercy of 
the waves. Ip vain Reason pre- 
sents her torch, the thick clouds ob- 
acure its light; this compass itself, 
agitated by the tempest, serves only 
to lead astray, by its frequent oscil- 
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lations. Who then appeases the 
multitudinous billows ? who re-esta- 
blishes the calm, and conducts the 
shipwrecked mariner to a safe hur- 
baur ‘—Zime. Time alone extin- 
guishes the flame of desire, repress- 
es the tumult of the passions, and at 
length restores tranguility and hap- 
piness to the heart of man. 

Should the fortune of any one not 
be sufficient to his wants, whatever 
exertions he may make, the compe- 
tence and ease to which he aspires 
can Only be acquired by the aid of 
Zime. Time alone can by degrees 
make known his merit, and open to 
him the road to honours and lucra- 
tive employments. 

Celia complains that Zime has 
withered her charms. But has she 
not been sufficiently indemnified for 
this loss? ..n equivocal conduct 
had cast on her reputation a disa- 
greeable Stain. Time has caused 
her faults to be forgotten, and re- 
stored her to respect and esteem. 
Her heart was consumed by a fran- 
tic passion for an ungrateful object, 
and her life became a torment to 
her. Zime has destroyed the en- 
chantment, and given again tranquil- 
ity to her soul. A cruel malady 
slowly undermined her wasting 
frame; every remedy failed ; 72me 
alone has been able to make a per- 
fect cure. 

Maria has lost a beloved hus- 
band. Her friends in vain attempt- 
ed to console her: they but irricat- 
ed her grief. Zime, with beneficent 
hand, has shed his soothing balm 
into her ulcerated heart; and Ma- 
ria, forgetting the dead, has ree 
sumed, in favour of the living, her 
former gaiety and charms. 

Henry sought to please the young 
and amiable Clara. In vain he 
displayed all the accomplishments 
waich nature and education had be- 
stowed on him; all his efforts were 
fruitiess. Henry had recourse to 


Time; and Zime sottened the heart 
of his mistress, put a period to her 
rigours, and crowned the wishes of 
the fortunate Henry. 
Freeport was overwhelmed with 
debw. He called a meeting of his 
4 
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The P raise of Time. 


creditors, who granted him the 
time he requested. Zime brought 
on the death of a relation to whom 
he was heir, enabled him to marry 
a rich and handsome widow, and, 
in consequence, to pay his creditors, 

By the aid of Zime every thing is 
done ; but, without Zime, nothing. 
“ J would undertake your business,” 
says a friend to you, “ but I have 
not /ime.” Why does this literary 
work contain so many errors! Be- 
cause the author did not employ 
the ¢ime necessary to render it cor- 
rect. Why is my eulogium on Time 
so short, when the su'yect furnishes 
such ample materials for enlarge- 
ment! Because I have not /ime to 
say more. 

HILARIO, 


For the Literary Magazine. 
LIFE OF 


GODFRED AUGUSTUS 
BURGER. 


THE poet, says Burger, in one of 
his prefaces, lays no claim in the 
scale of being to the rank of a sun ; 
hé is content with the humbler, 
harmless, welcome offices of the ze- 
phyr. What, though he neither 
move the mills of manufacture, nor 
the ships of commerce, he may un- 
fold the petals of the sweetest flow- 
ers, and kindle the flush of ripeness 
on the most delicious fruits ; he may 
fan the brow of weary toil, or lap in 
Elysian airs the strolling enthusiast 
of nature. Well may he expect then 
at his tomb the sigh of regret, the 
cypress-wreath of elegy, and the 
biographic memorial of posthumous 
admiration. 

Godfred Augustus was the second 
ehild and only son of the lutheran 
minister John Godtred Burger, by 
his wife Gertrude Elizabeth, whose 
maiden name was Baner. He was 
born in 1748, on new year’s. day, at 
Wolmerswende, in the German 
principality of Halberstadt, and in- 
herited with the indolence of his fa- 
ther the talents of his mother. His 
early progress was inconsiderable. 


fAur. t, 


At ten years of age he could barely 
read and write. But he had a good 
memory: he learned by heart, and 
repeated with ease, many of Lu- 
ther’s hymns, and other pious frag- 
ments. He read the bible with de- 
light : the historical books, the pro- 
phets, and psalms, and especially the 
apocalypse, were turned over by 
him daily with renewed pleasure. 

To these hymns of Luther he as- 
cribed, in after life, the hint of that 
impressive popularity which cha- 
racterized his ballads. He had al- 
ways an ear for rhythm, and, while 
a boy, would indicate and blame tic 
lines which had half a foot too much, 
or which were so constructed as to 
throw on distinct syllables the zcrus 
of the scanner and emphasis of the 
reader. By a kind of instinct he 
knew already what interfered with 
effect. He loved to stroll alone 
about a wild uninclosed heath near 
his father’s home, He was ordered 
to carry a,Latin grammar in his 
pocket, and to learn his declensions. 
The first rudiments his mother at- 
tempted to teach him. 

He was next entrusted to the 
care of aneighbouring preacher ; but 
so averse was he to this kind of ap- 
plication, that after two years he did 
not know his grammar, and was 
forced to withdraw as a dunce inca- 
pable of literary culture. 

In 1760, his grandfather put him 
to a boarding-school at Ascher- 
sleben, under the rector Auerbach. 
Here young Burger learned some- 
thing, and exerted his talent for ver- 
sification in a poem on the fire that 
happened in the spring of 1764 at 
Aschersleben, which advantageous- 
ly displays both his metrical and 
pious turn of mind. An epigram 
on the usher’s bag-wig, which the 
poet’s school-fellows repeated with 
troublesome and seditious compla- 
cency, soon after occasioned his ex- 
pulsion as a ringleader in this petty 
insurrection against authority, 

He was next sent to the university 
of Hallé, to study theology. This was 
not the profession of his choice, but 
his choice of this profession was the 
condition of his grandfather’s boun- 
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ty. He accordingly went through 
the routine of instruction, and once 
preached in a village near Hallé. | 

But his acquaintance while at this 
college with Klotze, a man of lite- 
rary attainments and free manners, 
brought on Burger a reputation for 
libertinism, which, in the then state 
of protestant Germany, was sup- 
posed incompatible with the tee 
ral cffice. Even his grandfather 
thought it necessary he should relin- 
quish the holy profession for the 
study of the law, and accordingly 
consented to his removal to Gottin- 
gen for that purpose, in the Easter 
term of 1768. To jurisprudence he 
applied with assiduitv, and became 
well versed in the Pandects ; but ex- 
perience had taught him no discre- 
tion in respect to his personal con- 
duct. The lodgings which Klotze 
recommended he took at Gottingen, 
and again made a noise by his dis- 
soluteness, which provoked his 
grand-father to withdraw his pa- 
tronage. Poor and a rake, it was 
difficult not to incur a style of living 
repulsive to mere acquaintance, and 
disgusting even to the tolerance of 
friendship. Biester, Sprengel, and 
Boie, were among those friends who 
valued in Burger the good qualities 
which still remained to him, and 
who conferred on his adversity what 
it admitted of consolation. For 
Biester he was conceived to feel ; to 
Boie he was thought to owe_predi- 
lection. 

A humorous poetical epistle to 
Sprengle, requiring back a great 
coat left at his rooms, and the drink- 
ing song, Herr Bacchus ist ein 
braver Mann, were then consider- 
ed as indicating the natural line of 
pursuit for his literary talents. Pe- 
cuniary distress had made him sen- 
sible of the necessity of exertion ; 
for the fear of want is a stronger 
stimulus than the hope of remote 
advancement. 

It was now that he first read with 
ardour the ancient classics, and that 
he applied to the modern languages 
with assiduity. English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, all yielded to his 
efforts, With Burger and his com- 
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panions Shakspeare became so fa- 
vourite an author, that they agreed, 
one April night, to have a frolic in 
honour of his birth-day, at which all 
the conversation should be conduct- 
ed in quotations from the English 
dramatist. Baron Rielmansegge was 
their host, and so glibly would his 
guests repeat with sir Toby, “ Art 
any thing but a steward? Dost thou 
think there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ?”? that by the hour of sepa- 
ration their turbulence drew the at- 
tention of the police, and they had 
to “ rub their chain with crumbs.” 
[Dass sie ihren Rausch auf dem Ca- 
reer ausschlasen mufsten.] Burger 
delighted also in Spanish literature, 
and composed in that language an 
original story, which Boie still pos- 
Sesses. 

Gotter, a young man, formed by 
the study of Frenth models to a love 
of correct and polished versification, 
came to Gottingen in 1769, and as- 
sociated with Burger and his friends. 
He had brought with him a Parisian 
Almanack of the Muses, and took 
pleasure in exhibiting those pencil- 
geraniums, with which the Gressets, 
the Dorats, and the Pezais, had 
stocked this annual anthology. To 
Gotier, Burger attached himself 
greatly, and in his society certainly 
acquired considerable taste: in 
short, his natural tendency to the 
exorbitant, the extravagant, the 
eccentric, was somewhat pruned 
away. They formed in concert a 
German Almanack of the Muses. 
Rastner, the epigrammatist, pro- 
mised them his assistance; Boie 
was alert in his solicitations for con- 
tribution, and obtained, in a trip to 
Berlin, the avowed patronage of the 
German Horace, Ramler, a friend 
the more important, as he had ac- 
cess to the directories of periodical 
criticism. Under such auspices the 
Almanack of the Muses was not only 
likely to merit but to obtain speedy 
popularity. It accordingly succeed- 
ed to admiration, and continued 
from 1770 to 1775, under the same 
management, with annually increas- 
ing reputation. 

Burger envied, as he says in some 
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of his letters, the correctness and 
ease of his friend Gotter’s versifica- 
tion: to him all he produced was 
carried for criticism, and was at first 
sturdily defended against objections, 
but much was always altered eventu- 
ally in deference to the judgment of 
the censor. Flushed with the glow 
of animation, Burger would often 
present his verses with the comic 
entreaty, for this once not to find any 
fault; yet he was best pleased with a 
captious commentary, which put eve- 
ry epithet to the torture. Thus he 
gradually accomplished himself in 
the fine art de faire difficilement des 
vers. 

Throughout life he maintained 
that his reputation as a poet was far 
Jess a result of any unusual talent in 
him, than of the perpetual ase of the 
file, meaning by that, the extraordi- 
nary pains he bestowed on all his 
compositions: his best poems, he 
said, were precisely those which 
had cost him most labour. He 
would alter not merely words and 
lines, but left scarcely one vestige of 
his first composition. A translation 
of the 7fameau of Bernard, and 
another most masterly one of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, were among 
the exercitations which Burger chro- 
nicled in the German Muses’ Alma- 
nack. ‘The comic ballad Europa is 
also his, although the loose turn of 
the story occasioned him to sup- 
press his usual signature. 

In Germany it is not uncommon 
for polished families to bespeak a 
birth day ode, an epithalamium, or 
an elegy on those occasions which 
form a sort of epocha in the history 
of their existence. To the poet a 
pecuniary recompence is sent, and a 
splendid edition of his work is dis- 
tributed among the friends of the 
house. The notice which Burger 
began to obtain occasioned many ap- 
plications of this kind: and to him 
it was convenient, by means like 
these, to repair his shattered finan- 
ces, Several heirs of fortune, seve- 
ral happy mothers, have now the 
pleasure of boasting, “ my birth day 
was sung,” or “my wedding was 
celebrated, by Burger.” 
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In 1771 Holty, the elegiac, and 
Voss, the bucolick poet, Miller, au- 
thor of Siegwart and Mariamne, a 
writer of great sensibility, and the 
two counts Stolberg, of whom Fre- 
derick Leopold is the most knowa 
by poems. travels, and a romance 
called “The Island,” came to Gote 
tingen, as yet * youths unknown to 
fame.” Fhey were soon attracted 
by the natural magnetism of genius 
within the circle which had assem- 
bled round Burger; and after his 
removal from Gottingen, in the fol- 
lowing year, they continued to visit 
his rustic retreat. It was the in- 
fluence of Boie which obtained for 
Burger, in 1772, a sort of steward- 
ship of the manor of Alten Gleichen, 
under the noble family of Usler. 
The acceptance of the place occa 
sioned a reconciliation between the 
poet and his grandfather, who was 
willing to encourage this symptom 
of economic care and returning prue 
dence, by paying off the debts incur- 
red at Gottingen by his grandson, 

Boie was absent. A less faithful 
friend undertook the liquidation ; 
nearly seven hundred dollars of this 
advance passed into the hands, not 
of Burger’s creditors, but of a spend- 
thrift associate. The student could 
not refund: the grandfather was in- 
exorable ; and Burger migrated to 
his new residence, still encumbered 
with college debts, which for years 
disturbed his repose, but which his 
sloth could never summon the means 
of discharging. 

Here it was that Burger first met 
with Herder’s dissertation on the 
songs of rude nations, which drew 
his attention to the ballads of Eng- 
land, and with Percy’s Reliques, 
which immediately became his ma- 
nual. These books decided for ever 
the character of his excellence. 
From a free translation of “ The 
Friar of Orders Gray” (Bruder 
Graurock), and The Child of Elle” 
(Die Entfuhrung), and from an imi- 
tation of Dryden’s Guiscardo and Si- 
gismunda (Lenardo and Blandine), 
he rapidly passed on to the pro- 
duction of “ ‘The Wild Huntsman,” 
“: The Parson’s Daughter,” and 
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“Tenore.’ The two latter are pro- 
bably the finest ballads extant. No 
other minstrel communicates to the 
reader an equal degree of interest 
and agitation ; it is difficult to peruse 
them in the closet without break- 
ing loose into pantomime. Nor is he 
less master of the more difficultly 
arousable, rapid, and impetuous 
movements of the soul, than of the 
tenderer feelings of the heart. His 
extraordinary powers of language 
are founded on a rejection of the con- 
ventional phraseology of regular po- 
etry, in favour of popular forms of 
expression, caught by thie listening 
artist from the voice of agitated na- 
ture. Imitative harmony he pur- 
sues almost to excess: the onoma- 
tofiaia is his prevailing figure ; the 
interjection his favourite part of 
speech: arrangement, rhy me, sound, 
time, are always with him an echo 
to the sense. The hurrying vigour 
of his diction is unrivalied ; yet is so 
natural, even in its sublimity, that 
his poetry is singularly fitted to be- 
come 4 national and popular song. 
The Lenore was first communicated 
to Boie, who eagerly induced seve- 
ral of the Gottingen party to ride 
with him to Alten Gieichen, and 
hear it. The effect was peculiarly 
great on the younger count Stolberg, 
at the stanza, 


Anon, an iron-grated door 
Fast biggens on their view: 
He crack’d his whip, and smash! in 
twain 
Bolt, bar, and portal flew. 


Frederick Leopold, on hearing these 
lines, started from his seat in an 
agony of rapturous terror. 

Near two years were passed 
lonesomely by Burger in his rural 
Station, but they were the two 
years of his life the most valuable 
to the public. He married, in Sep- 
tember 1774, a farmer’s daughter 
of the neighbourhood, by name Nie- 
dock, whose devoted, whose heroic 
attachment, to him, was never 
more conspicuous than in moments 
of the most untoward adversity. 
In the village of Wollmershausen, 
he hired the snug cottage to which 
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he conducted his bride. An old 
schoolfellow, Gockingk, went toa 
visit him there on his marriage, 
and renewed an intimacy, which 
suffered no subsequent interruption. 

Financical difficulties were pro- 
bably the cause which, in 1776, 
aroused Burger to publish in the 
German Museum, then a maga- 
zine of some celebrity, proposals for 
an Iambic version of the Iliad. 
The annexed specimens were distin- 
guished for a more than Homeric 
rapidity of diction, and for an ab- 
sence of stateliness, less unfaithful 
than the euphemism of Pope, and 
more attaching than the solemnity 
of Cowper. But as the younger 
count Stolberg had also made some 
progress in the same enterprise: 
as his specimens, more dexterously 
chosen, divided at least the suffrage 
of critics, and possess@ the advan- 
tage of copying the hexametrical 
lines of the original ; as his industry 
speedily outstripped the short fits of 
Barger’s application, and soon come. 
pieted the publication of the Iliad ; 
this enterprise was abandoned with- 
out advantage to his fortune or his 
fame, after having extended beyond 
six books. The Epistle of Defiance, 
addressed on the occasion to Stol- 
berg, is one of the most spirited of 
Burger’s smaller poems. 

His next literary undertaking was 
a translation of Macbeth, brought 
out at Hamburg for the benefit of 
Schroder, an artist-actor who excel- 
led in personating the heroes of 
Shakspeare. ‘This translation al- 
though too much abridged, and in 
the witch scenes too low, is in some 
respects superior to the original. 
The character of Banquo has ac- 
quired more consequence, by the in- 
troduction of a good soliloquy at the 
beginning of the second act. Of the 
third act the third scene is omitted : 
the murder of Banquo being made 
known from the narration of the 
murderer in the next. In like man- 
ner the second scene of the fourth 
act is curtailed; the disgusting 


butchery of Macduff’s child being far 
more pathetically stated by Rosse 
afterwards. 


The fourth scene of 
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the fifth act is also with propriety 
omitted ; as the removal of Birnam 
wood is sufficiently explained by the 
narrative of the scout. 

The father-in-law of Burger died 
in 1777. In consequence of this 
event, an intricate and inconveni- 
ent executorship devolved’ on the 
poet. A law-suit, which it obliged 
him to conduct, displayed, indeed, 
his professional qualifications, but 
absorbed his leisure in vexatious fri- 
volities. The inheritance to which he 
acceded, did not much improve his 
circumstances; which an increasing 
family rendered daily more irisuffi- 
cient. 

In 1778 he undertook the exclu- 
sive compilation of the Gottingen Al- 
manack of the Muses (while Goeck- 
ingk and Voss established a new one 
at Hamburg), and assisted also in 
other periodi®al publications. ‘The 


wages of authorship no where form 
an adequate resource, if a liberal 
maintenance be the object. ‘here is, 
however, a pleasure in composition, 
there is a pleasure in praise, there 


is a pleasure, even when unknown, 
in contributing to tincture the gene- 
ral flow of opinion ; these constitute 
the chief rewards, for, as a neces- 
sary division of human labour, it is 
certainly underpaid. Burger found 
it so; and, in 1780, forsook the 
muses for Pan, and applied to the 
rural gods for a maintenance refus- 
ed him by the nine. The farm he 
hired was situate in Appenrode. 
An additional motive to this deter- 
mination was, perhaps, that the ac- 
counts of his stewardship were neg- 
ligently managed; and ‘that some- 
thing, very like a formal charge of 
peculation, had been made against 
him to the lords of Uslar. This ac- 
cusation, indeed, Barger repelled ; 
but his carelessness made his resig- 
nation a duty, and it was accepted 
with readiness, 

In 1784 his wife died. His farm 
appeared unproductive, probably be- 
cause it was abandoned to the ma- 
nagement of servants ; and he once 
more removed, with his children, to 
Gottingen, where he subsisted partly 
by writing, and partly by private 
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tuition. He read lectures there on 
the German style and the theory of 
taste ; and after five years residence 
obtained a professorship. 

As soon, or, perhaps, rather soon- 
er than his circumstances properly 
permitted, he became united to his 
former wife’s younger sister, the so 
often celebrated * Molly” of his 
love-songs. During her short stay 
with him she was the darling of his 
affections ; but she died in child-bed 
of her first daughter, the very year 
in which she married. His children, 
after this catastrophe, were dispers- 
ed among different relatives. 
~ Barger undertook, in 1787, to 
lecture on the critical philosophy of 
Kant, and his course was much at- 
tended. In this year the jubilee of 
the foundation of the Gottingen uni- 
versity was celebrated: two poems 
were dedicated by him to the occa- 
sion, and the grateful college con- 
ferred, in return, a doctor’s degree, 
In November. 1789 he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 

About this time an anonymous 
poem arrived from Stutgard, in 
which the author, who was a female, 
protessed to have attached herself 
to Burger, from the perusal of his 
his heart-felt poems; and with a 
liberal zeal, by way of recompence, 
offered him her hand in marriage. 
The verses were well turned, and 
highly complimentary ; and there 
was an interesting singularity in 
their heroic cast of sentiment. Bur- 
ger drew up a very gallant reply, 
and printed both the poems in the 
Almanack of the Muses. Intimations 
now Came in whispers, that the 
lines were intended for the indivi- 
dual, not for the public. Burger 
set off for Stutgard. The syren 
pleased not only when she sang; 
and Burger married her immedi- 
ately. 

It is melancholy to relate, that 
this truly poetical union afforded no 
source of happiness to the husband ; 
and that, in 1792, after little more 
than three years cohabitation, a se- 
paration was accomplished by ap- 
plication to a court of justice. Dur- 
ing this unfortunate connexion Bur- 
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ger was assailed with a deep hoarse- 
ness, which he never overcame, and 
which uafitted him for lecturing. 
This reduced him once more to de- 
pendence on the booksellers for sub- 
sistence. A pulmonary.disease was, 
in the mean time, making a rapid 

rogress ; it affected his spirits less 
than his health ; but it snatched him, 
in June, 1794, from a country which 
he had illustrated, at the age of for- 
ty-six years and five months. 

His physician Dr. Jager, and his 
friend the benevolent Reinhard, the 
attendants of his last moments, ac- 
cepted the care of his four surviving 
children. His property was found 
insufficient for the payment of his 
debts. A monument has been erect- 
ed to his memory, by voluntary sub- 
scription, in a garden at Gcttingen, 
where he commonly walked. 

His works consist of 

Anthia and Abrokomas, trans- 
lated from Xenophon of Ephesus. 


Poems. Vol. I, 1778. Vol. II, 
1789, 

Macbeth, altered from Shak- 
speare. 

Munchausen’s Travels. 

Miscellaneous works, two voe 


lumes, containing the six first books 
of the Iliad, some prose versions 
from Ossian, and the papers insert- 
ed in various magazines, of which 
the philological (Hubnerus Redivi- 
vus) and the political (Die Republic 
England) are calculated to excite 
some curiosity. 


‘or the Literary Magazine. 
THE MELANGE, 
NO. WII. 


THE following passage presents 
an excellent description of a family, 
where comfort is sacrificed for the 
sake of appearances: 

As, after all her exertions, her si- 
tuation in life does not allow of her be- 
ing genteel in every thing, parsimo- 
nious economy and heedless expence 
take their turn. ‘To be as smart, 
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not as her equals, but as her supe- 
riors, it becomes necessary that she 
should excel in contrivance ; I do 
not mean in that prudent forethought, 
which enables a good wife to pro- 
portion the family expenditure by 
the regular order of necessities, com- 
forts, conveniences, and superfluities: 
this gradation must be reversed, and 
superfluities take the lead. Expen- 
sive wines may be introduced on 
great occasions, by a daily retrench- 
ment of small beer ; and wax lights 
may be had for routs, by limiting 
the number of kitchen candles. If 
her husband and children dine on 
hashed mutton, she can provide ices 
in the evening; and, by leaving 
their bedchambers comfortless and 
inconvenient, she can afford more 
drapery for the drawing-room. 
Even white morning dresses will 
not be so very expensive, provided 
you are expert in haggling with the 
washerwoman, and do not dislike 
being dirty when you are invisible ; 
and if you know cheap shops, and 
the art of driving bargains, you may 
even save money by making useless 
purchases. New-modelling your 
household and personal ornaments 
is, I grant, an indispensable duty ; 
for no one can appear three times 
in the same gown, nor have six par- 
ties without one additional vandyke 
or festoon to the window-curtains, 
These employments will therefore 
occupy your mornings till the hour 
of visiting arrives; then you must 
take care to dismiss the bed-gown 
and work-bag, and, having cram- 
med every thing ungenteel out of 
sight, assame the airs of that happy 
creature who has nothing in the 
world to do, and nothing to think 
of but killing time. 


City Shower. 


There is something consum- 
mately sullen in a rainy day, in the 
city. ‘The streets sound hollow, as 


now and then a heavy coach drives 
along; or as the drenched horse 
clatters rapidly over the pavements 
with his drizzling rider. 


The lady 
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.visitant trips homeward (for it rains 
too hard to get a coach), her muslins 
clinging and fadging to her limbs, so 
that they creek with their tight sit- 
ting ; and the citizens trudge home 
to their wives, to pass the afternoon 
and have tea and whaffles. The 
poetical part of the confusion of 
gutiers, mingling into quagmires, 
and the objects of their sweeping 
fury and destruction, is very aptly 
set forth by Swift: 


Now in contiguous drops the flood 
comes dewn, 

Threat’ning with deluge this devoted 
town. 

To shops in crowds the daggled fe- 
males fiy, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing 
buy. 

The templar spruce, while every 
spout’s abroach, 

Stays till it’s fair, yet seems io call a 
coach. 

The tuck’d up seamstress walks with 
hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oiled um- 
brella’s sides. 

Here various kinds, by various fortunes 
led, 

Commence acquaintance underneath 
a shed. 

Now from all parts the swelling ken- 
nels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as 
they go ; 

Fil¢hs of all hues, and odours seem to 
tell 

What street they came from, by their 
sight and smell j 

Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all 
drench’d in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, coine 
tumbling down the flood. 


How different is a shower in the 
country! How pleasant is it, then, 
to sit at the window of my country 
house, and lisien to the gentle kis- 
ses of rain-drops and leaves; to 
hear the drooping bird chirp faintly 
from the orchard ; and the dripping 
cattle, gathering close, Jow at the 
gate. How soft the air, filled with 
the freshness of the vailies, and the 
luxuriance of the plains. but how 
much sweeter is its clearing up, at 
evening ; the rainbow glimmering ; 
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the broad sun shedding a faint light 
over the deepened landscape; the 
birds shaking their little wings, and 
opening their merry throats; and 
man and beast peaceful and con- 
tented. 


Why is it said that there are 
three graces, that they are sisters, 
and that they hold each other by the 
hand? Why are they represented as 
young smiling virgins, habited in 
floating robes, and their arms cover- 
ed with a transparent veil? Some 
say the first bestows the benefaction, 
the second receives, and the third 
réturns it. Why do the graces dance 
holding each other by the hand? 
—BHecause suth is the progress of a 
benefit which passes into the hands 
of him who receives it, but must ne- 
vertheless, at las: return to those of 
the benefactor ; because the beauty 
of this progress is lost as soon as it is 
interrupted, while, on the contrary, 
it subsists while benefits are bestow- 
ed and returned reciprocally. They 
have a smiling air, because the 
countenances of those who give, and 
of those who receive, are usually 
arrayed in smiles. They are young 
because the remembrance of bene- 
fits received ought never to grow 
old. They are virgins because they 
ought to be without change and with- 
out blemish. They wear no zone, 
because benefits are not to be liga- 
tures and chains. The veil which 
covers thcir arms is transparent, 
because benefactions ought to be vi- 
sible, 


Tt is, as far as it relates to our 
present being, the great end of edu- 
cation to raise ourselves above the 
vulgar ; but what is intended by the 
vulgar, is not, methinks, enough un- 
derstood. In me, indeed, that word 
raises a quite different idea from 
what it usually does in others; but 
perhaps that proceeds from my 
being old, and beginning to want the 
vl of such satisfactions as are the 
ordinary entertainment of men. 
However, such as my opinion is in 
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this case, I will speak it ; because it 
is possible that turn of thought may 
be received by others, who may 
reap as much satisfaction from it as 
I do myself. 

It is to me a very great mean- 
ness, and something much below a 
philosopher, which is what I mean 
by a gentleman, to rank a man 
among the vulgar for the condition 
of life he is in, and not according to 
his behaviour, his thoughts and sen- 
timents, in that condition. For ifa 
man be loaded with riches and ho- 
nours, and in that state of life has 
thoughts and inclinations below the 
meanest artificer, is not such an 
artificer who within his power is 
good to his friends, moderate in 
his demands for his labour, and 
cheerful in his occupation, very 
much superior to him who lives for 
no other end but to serve himself, 
and assumes a preference in all his 
words and actions to those who act 
their parts with much more grace 
than himself? Epictetus has made 
use of the similitude of a stage-play 
to human life with much spirit. It 
is not, says he, to be considered 
among the actors, who is prince, or 
who is beggar, but who acts prince 
or beggar best. The circumstance 
of life should not be that which 
gives us place, but our behaviour in 
that circumstance is what should be 
our solid distinction. Thus, a wise 
man should think no man above him 
or below him any further than it re- 
gards the outward order or discipline 
of the world: for if we take too great 
an idea of the eminence of our supe- 
riors, or subordination of our inferi- 
ors, it will have an ill effect upon 
our behaviour to both. He who 
thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his 
vice, can never be obsequious or 
assuming in a wrong place, but will 
frequently emulate men in rank be- 
low him, and pity those above him. 

This sense of mankind is so far 
from a levelling principle, that it 
only sets us upon a true basis of 
distinction, and doubles the mefit of 
such as become their condition. A 
man In power, who can, without the 
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ordinary prepossessions which stop 
the way to the true knowledge and 
service of mankind, overlook the 
little distinctions of fortune, raise 
obscure merit, and discountenance 
successful indesert, has, in the 
minds of knowing men, the figure of 
an angel rather than a man, and is 
above the rest of men in the highest 
character he can be, even that of 
their benefactor. 


The Pin. 


The English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, 
or at least were, the greatest con- 
sumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usual than for a lady 
of fashion to be allowed a thousand 
pounds sterling a year for the single 
article of pins. Historians relate, 
that in those days when pin-money 
was first introduced, the English la- 
dies consumed a vast number of pins 
to fasten their clothes. In process of 
time, however, the consumption of 
pins has decreased, and in the exact 
proportion with the diminution of 
drapery. Now-a-days, God knows, 
a husband will not be ruined by the 
expence of pins! Indeed, I be- 
lieve an élégante makes almost as 
little use of a pin as of a needle ! 

But yet allow me to tell your 
dames of fashion, for whom pins 
have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of import- 
ance to the reputation of your 
charms! Little do you think how 
much even a veauty may be indebt- 
ed toa pin! Little do you consider 
how many vows, how many ad- 
dresses, depend upon a single pin 
Take out that solitary pin which, 
strange to tell, has found its way 
into your robe; take out that pin, 
and the loves and desires, which 
hover round what it mysteriously 
conceals, disappear. The imagina- 
tion droops its wing; the illusion 
vanishes ; pleasure is disappointed, 
and flies in search of new deceptions, 
Ah, madam ! learn to conceal with 
grace; and remember that your 
charms soon lose their power when 
you display their utmost force, 
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Above all, know that there are some 
pins which you shouid rarely un- 
fasten ! 


We are incessantly told that we 
must be born poets. Yes, in the 
same manner that we must be born 
musicians, orators, or mechanics: 
that is, with the dispositions neces- 
sary to become such, which disposi- 
tions must afterwards be unfolded 
and brought to perfection by study 
and exercise. 


Bishop: Huet. 


The good and ingenuous French 
bishop, Huet, recollected in his old 
age the loves and gallantries of his 
youth, with a mingled penitence 
and self-complacency, the expres- 
sion of. which is not unamusing : 

“ I went too much,” says he, “ in- 
to the gay company of men, and 
much more into that of women; 
thinking that, to obtain a character 
for politeness, it was necessary to 
please the fair sex. 1 omitted 
none of those attentions by which it 
is supposed that their favour is to 
be won. I kept my person fresh 
and neat, wore fashionable clothes, 
was indefatigable in my assiduities 
towards those whom I admired, 
often addressed them in amatory 
verses, and whispered many a ten- 
der thing in their ears, One copy 
of love-verses which I then wrote 
is now universally read, and is not 
over delicate.” 

How admirably the character of 
the old Frenchman here breaks out ! 
From an old officer this would have 
been nothing surprising: being 
from an aged bishop, it bespeaks in 
him a lightness of spirit not natu- 
rally allied to episcopal gravity. 

The following is also an ungenu- 
ous display of French vanity by the 
same worthy Huet : 

“ ] was,” says he, “ an indifferent 
dancer indeed ; but then I exceeded 
all my young companions in fencing 
and riding: I couid leap over any 
height to which I was able to reach 
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my hands ; I outstripped every one 
in running; and I could grasp a 
staff so firmly, that not any two of 
the strongest men could wrest it 
from my hands. I was a very skil- 


ful swimmer ; and I knew how to 
dive for shell-fish to the bottom of 
the deepest creek or river.” 


A curious Epistle from Augustus to 
Horace. 


Dyonysius brought me your little 
volume. I took it in good part, and 
did not complain of its brevity. How- 
ever, you seem to be afraid lest your 
scroll should be of a larger size than 
your person: but your stature is so 
low, your bulk makes amends for it: 

ou might sit and write in a bushel. 
our packet was exactly like your 
own belly, thick and short. 


Envy. 


Envy is a personage frequently 
introduced by the poets, and we 
have several descriptions of her, all 
indeed formed on the same model, 
and copied from each other. The 
first of these is in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, book ii, where she is em- 
ploved like a Fury by Minerva, to 
infect the mind of Aglauros. The 
description is partly natural, partly 
emblematical. She is represented 
as dwelling in a cave seated in a 
cold dark valley. She is found 
chewing the flesh of vipers, which 
may be interpreted feeding on ma- 
lignant thoughts, Her gait is slug- 
gish, her countenance pale, her body 
lean ; she looks askance ; her breast 
is suffused with gall, and her tongue 
flows with poison, She never smiles, 
but at mischief; she is sleepless 
through anxiety ; she. pines at the 
view of prosperity, and suffers as 
much as she inflicts. This is little 
more than the.natural description of 
an envious person, the bodily effects 
of which corroding passion are al- 
most literally to envenom the juices, 
and causes a superabundance of 
acrid gall. Itis a stroke of nature, 
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too, when she is represented as sigh- 
ing deeply at the view of Minerva’s 
beauty and splendor, and scarcely 
forbearing to weep as she passes 
over the flourishing and opulent city 
of Athens. Her thorny staff allego- 
rically expresses the pains of mind 

roduced by envious affections. The 

light and desolation which fall on 
the subjacent earth, over which she 
takes her flight, denote the baleful 
effects of this passion. 


** She takes her staff, with thorny 

wreaths begirt, 

And, veil’d in murky clouds, where’ er 
she goes 

Beats down the ripening corn, the 
verdant fields 

Withers, and every flowery summit 
Crops ; 

And, ’mid subjacent people, houses, 
towns, 

Breathes foul contagion.” 


Her mode of infecting the unhap- 
py Aglauros is by stroking her 
breast with her envenomed hands, 
and enfixing her hooked thorns. 

There are two descriptions of 
Envy in “ The Fairy Queen ;” both 
of them loathsome and disgusting, 
and, though manifestly imitated 
from that of Ovid, less distinct and 
consistent as allegories. The only ad- 
ditional circumstance worth re- 
marking is, that the garment of 
Envy is painted full of eyes, an em- 
blem, no doubt, of the sharp-sighted- 
ness of envious persons in discern- 
ing the faults of their neighbours. 

Cowley, in his “ Davideis,” gives 
a portrait of Envy, drawn with 
much strength, and with some no- 
velty : 


‘Envy at last crawls forth from 

that dire throng, 

Of all the direfull’st ; her black locks 
hung long’, 

Attir’d with curling serpents; her 
pale skin 

Was almost dropt from the sharp 
bones within ; 

And at her breast hung vipers, which 
did prey *. 

Upon her panting heart, both night 


apd day; 
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Sucking black blood from thence, 
which, to repair, 

Both day and night they left fresh 
poisons there. 

Her garments were deep-stain’d in 
human gore, 

And torn by her own hands, in which 
she bore 

A knotted whip, and bowl, that to the 
brim 

Did with green gall and juice of 
wormwood swim.” 


Garth has bestowed a good deal 
of labour upon a similar description 
in his * Dispensary,” but with little 
or no improvement on the establish- 
ed imagery. 


A Puff. 


The following advertisement is 
copied, verbatim et literatim, from 
one of the Philadelphia daily prints : 

Nimrod Maxwell, proprietor ot 
the celebrated Sulphur Spring, in 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, takes 
leave, on the approach of the season 
for bathing and drinking this highly 
medicinal water, to inform his for- 
mer friends, and the inhabitants of 
this and the neighbouring states, 
who may be in quest of health or plea- 
sure, that he is prepared to gratify 
them in both. His house is in all res- 
pects in an improved state, his rooms 
freshly embellished and furnished 
with the best beds, and his cellars 
replenished with a variety of the 
choicest liquors. He promises a 
plentiful and luxuriant table, emdel- 
lished by the best of cooks; and has 
been at the expense of sinking in 
the solid rock, and replenishing 
with abundance of ice, a cave, for 
the refreshment of his Spring 
guests. He will have obliging wait- 
ers, and filenty of them, together 
with music for the entertainment of 
such as delight in that exquisite 
treat. The house on the south side 
of the bridge is occupied by Mr. 
Robert Long, who kept it formerly, 
and who has fitted it in the best 
manner for the accommodation of 
boarders. N. Maxwell, in this age 


of fiuffing, has chosen to content 
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himself with this flain and modest 
notice, begging his readers to be- 
lieve that he means to perform even 
more than he has promised. 

June 17, 1807. 


This modest Nimrod, who, at the 
same time that he /akes leave of his 
friends, promises them, should they 
pay him a visit, such an exquisite 
sensual and intellectual treat, and 
who has thus contrived to combine 
pleasure with health, is certainly 
highly deserving of public patron- 
age. I would recommend his adver- 
tisement to the notice of all loun- 
gers and valetudinarians, and ear- 
nestly exhort them to fly for a while 
the sickly vapours of the crowded 
city, and breathe the pure and bra- 
cing air of the mountains, in the de- 
lightful retreat offered them by the 
wortby Mr. Maxwell. 

CENTO, 


For the Literary Magazine. 


THE CHARACTER OF WALLER, 
AS A MAN AND A POET, 


From Stockdale’s Life of Waller. 


THE endowments of his mind 
were recommended by the graces of 
his form. Mankind are so subject 
to the fascination of externals, that 
the effects of the most elevated ge- 
n‘us and virtue are greatly obstruct- 
ed by personal disadvantages.— 
Worth, covered by deformity, gains 
upon ys but by slow approaches, and 
must not expect to be generally well 
received, till the world is convinced 
of its reality by repeated experience. 
But to him in whom nature hath 
united amiable qualities and great 
talents with personal elegance, we 
are immediately prepared to pay 
homage. While the eye surveys, 
the mind wishes to esteem and to 
admire. 

Waller’s person was handsome 
and graceful. ‘That delicacy of soul 
which produces instinctive proprie- 
ty, gave him an easy manner, which 
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was improved and finished by a po« 
lite education, and by a familiar in- 
tercourse with the great. The sym- 
metry of his features was dignified 
with a manly aspect; and his eve 
was animated with sentiment and 
poetry. 

His elocution, like his verse, was 
musical and flowing. In the senate, 
indeed, it often assumed a vigorous 
and majestic tone, which, it must be 
owned, is not a leading characteris- 
tic of his numbers. 

He was so happily formed for so- 
ciety, that his company was sought 
for by those who detested his prin- 
ciples and his conduct. He must 
have had very engaging qualities, 
who kept up an intimacy with peo- 
ple of two prejudiced and exaspe- 
rated parties; and who had the 
countenance of kings of very differ- 
ent tempers and characters. He 
was a favourite with the persons of 
either sex of the times in which he 
lived, who were most distinguished 
for their rank and for their genius, 
The mention of a Morley, a St. 
Evremond, a Dorset, a Clarendon, 
and a Faikland, with whom he 
spent many of his social hours, ex- 
cludes a formal eulogium on his 
companionable talents. Let it suf- 
fice, therefore, to observe, that his 
conversation was chastised by po- 
liteness, enriched by learning, and 
brightened by wit. 

‘The warmth of his fancy, and the 
gaiety of his disposition, were 
strictly regulated by temperance 
and decorum. Like most men of a 
fine imagination, he was a devotee 
to the fair sex; but his gallantry was 
not vitiated with debauchery; nor 
were his hours of relaxation and 
mirth prostituted to profaneness and 
infidelity. Irreligion and intempe- 
rance had not infected all ranks in 
Waller’s time as they are now ; but 
he had as much merit in avoiding 
the contagion of a profligate court, 
with which he had such familiar in- 
tercourse, aS we Can ascribe to an 
individual of the present age, who 
mixes much with the world, and 
yet continues proof against its licen- 
tiousness, He rebuked the. impi-. 
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ous wit of the libertine, even before 
a king who was destitute of religion 
and principle; and who enjoyed a 
jest upon that sacred truth, which 
it was his duty to defend and to 
maintain. 

But his virtue was more theoretic 
than practical. It was of a delicate 
and tender make; formed for the 
quiet of the poetical shade, and the 
euse of society; not hardy and con- 
firmed enough for a conflict with 
popular commotions. His beha- 
viour on his trial was hypocritical, 
unmanly, and abject ; yet the alarm- 
ing occasion of it, on which but few 
would have acquitted themselves 
with a determined fortitude, exte- 
nuates it in some measure to candour 
and humanity ; though he who had 
effectually reduced the discipline of 
philosophy to practice, would ra- 
ther have suffered death, than pur- 
chased life with the ignominy which 
it cost Waller. But let us recol- 
lect, that Providence is very rarely 
lavish of its extraordinary gifts to 
one man. Let us not condemn him 
with untempered severity, because 
he was not a prodigy which the 
world hath seldom seen: because 
his character comprised not the 
poet, the orator, and the hero, 

That he greatly improved our 
language and versification, and that 
his works gave a new era to English 
poetry, was allowed by his contem- 
poraries; nor has it ever been dis- 
puted by good critics. Dryden tells 
us he had heard Waller say, * that 
he owed the harmony of his num- 
bers to Fairfax’s translation of the 
Godfrey of Buloigne.” Whoever 
reads that translation, and com- 
pares it with our author’s poetry, 
will see in how rude a state English 
verse was when Waller began to 
write, and what advantage it re- 
ceived from him. Perhaps more 
elegant language, and more harmo- 
nious numbers than his, would be 
expected even from a middling poet 
in this age of refinement: but such 
a writer would be as much inferior 
to Waller in absolute merit, as it 
is more difficult to attain new, than 
to copy past excellence, as it is ea- 
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sier to imitate than to invent. A 
voyage to the West-Indies, first at- 
chieved by Columbus, anc the cal- 
culations of Newton, are now often 
made by the modern mariner and 
mathematician: but who refuses 
admiration to the inventor of fluc- 
tions, and to the discoverer of 
America ? 

Ease, gallantry, and wit, are the 
principal constituents of his poetry ; 
though he is frequently plaintive 
with tenderness, and serious with 
dignity: but impartiality must ac- 
knowledge, that his muse seldom 
reaches the sublime. She is cha- 
racterised by the softer graces, not 
by grandeur and majesty. It is her 
province to draw sportive or ele- 
giac notes from the lyre; not to 
sound the trumpet and inflame the 
soul, 

Hitherto we have remarked our 
author’s beauties; we must now 
mention his faults. Undistinguish- 
ed praise is as weak as it is unjust; 
it neither does credit to the enco- 
miast, nor to the person commended. 

Grammatical inaccuracies are not 
unfrequent in Walier. The litera- 
ry amusement of the genueman was 
not sufficiently tempered with the 
care and circumspection of the au- 
thor. He sometimes preters a point 
more brilliant than acute to a manly 
and forcible sentiment; and some- 
times violates the simplicity of na- 
ture for the conceit of antithesis. In 
his fondness of simile he is apt to 
lose the merit of a good, by the ade 
dition of a bad one; in which he sa- 
crifices truth and propriety to sound 
and splendour. ‘These faults, how- 
ever, we must, in a great measure, 
impute to the rudeness of the age, 
with which greater poets thanWaller 
complied ; partly from negligence or 
the immediate influence of example, 
and partly from necessity. 

Waller’s works will always hold 
a considerable rank in English poe- 
try. His great abilities as a states- 
man and an orator are indisputable ; 
and his moral character will be 
viewed with lenity by those whose 
minds are actuated by humanity, 
and who are properly acquainted 
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with their own failings ; who consi- 
der the violence of the times in 
which he lived, and who are accus- 
tomed to think before they decide. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Mr. Thomas Pemberton. 


HE. descended from ancestors 
mentioned in Prince’s Chronology, 
in the year 1632, among the freemen 
and first settlers of Massachusetts, 
and members of the first congrega- 
tional church in Boston. 

He was born November 8th, 1728. 
He had the advantage of a good 
school education ; and was very de- 
sirous of going to college, but his pa- 
rents were not able to gratify his 
youthful ambition. He was, there- 
fore brought up in the mercantile 
line. 

From early life he was fond of 
books, and was so particularly criti- 
cal in his researches into the history 
of former times, as to gain the cha- 
racter of an antiquarian. He pos- 
sessed an extensive knowledge of 
historic facts ; and was never better 
entertained, than when investigating 
and recording the interesting par- 
ticulars of the first settlement and 
early history of Massachusetts. His 
manuscript * Memoranda, Histori- 
cal and Biographical,’ make about 
fifteen volumes. They are evidence 
of his diligence, and of his attach- 
ment to literary pursuits. 

He was one of the first and most 
‘useful members of the Massachu- 
setts historical society ; an institu- 
tion more honourable than honour- 
ed; and his contributions make 
more than a ninth part of their pub- 
lications. He also furnished some 
articles to the “ Massachasetts Ma- 
gazine,” when it had a name and a 
praise among the discerning, and 
several to the early numbers of the 
“ Weekly Magazine,” a work that 
now shines with Hmera/d splendor. 
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His friends solicited him to publish 
a volume of American Annals, but 
his natural diffidence prevented him 
from complying. 

He had prepared a ‘“‘ Massachu- 
setts Chronology of the 18th century.” 
containing the notable events of eve- 
ry year, biographical notices of emi- 
nent men, topographical delineations, 
accounts of the settlements of towns 
and the ordination of ministers, par- 
ticulars of the weather, prevalent 
diseases, &c., comprised in five ma- 
nuscript volumes. The latter part 
of his life was diligently employed in 
giving the last finishing to this_ fa- 
vourite work. Had he been spared 
longer, it might have been published. 
By his will it is now to enrich the ar- 
chieves of the historical society. 

He was a man of artless manners. 
In conversation he was facetious, 
inquisitive, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive. He lived a bachelor, in liter- 
ary solitude; devoting regularly 
each day till 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon to his studies, and the remain- 
der to visiting his friends, He was 
correct and steady in his religious 
principles, and was distinguished 
for his simplicity and godly sincerity. 
A humbie competence sufficed him 
till about two years before his death, 
when, by the demise of a relation, 
he inherited what he considered as 
affluence. The whole income of the 
wealth he thus obtained, he consci- 
entiously devoted to well-bestowed 
charity ; and, having no near rela- 
tions, left the principal in legacies 
which do honour to his benevolence. 
He died July the 5th, 1807, after a 
short illness. 


Uriah Tracey. 


Departed this life at the city of 
Washington, on the 19th July, in the 
54th year of his age, Uriah Tracey, 
a senator of the United States, from 
the state of Connecticut ; and onthe 
following day he was interred with 
the honours due to his station and 
character as a statesman, and to 
his rank as a major-general; his 
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pall being supported by the heads of 
departments and officers of govern- 
ment. 

For many years he experienced 
frequent and severe sickness, and 
his last illness commenced on the 
4th of March last, while attending 
the funeral of Mr. Baldwin, his for- 
mer fellow-student, and late col- 
league in the senate. 

In his youth he received a liberal 
education, and the early part of his 
active life was devoted to the prac- 
tice of the law. He was ever an 
able, popular, and pleasing advo- 
cate, and rose to eminence, by the 
strength of his talents and steady 
devotion to business, 

His last fourteen years were de- 
voted to the service of his country, 
in her national councils, where he 
was long a distinguished member, 
admired by his political friends, and 
respected by his opponents. 

In wit and humour he was unrival- 
led, in delivery graceful and perspi- 
cuous, and in argument acute and 
lucid. 

His speeches were sometimes 
perhaps tinctured with severity ; 
but the ardour of debate, the rapidity 
of his ideas, and the impetuosity of 
his eloquence constituted an apolo- 
gy. He was firmly attached to the 
principles of the late administration, 
which he ever maintained. For 
some years past, in consequence, he 
has been in opposition: yet he pos- 
sessed a due share of influence in 
the body to which he belonged. His 
death will be deeply deplored by his 
friends, and, from the useful talents 
lie possessed, may justly be consi- 
dered a national loss. 


Paswan Oglou. 


Orma, the grandfather of Paswan 
Oglou was a common watchman at 
Widdin ; and, it is said, he also 
swept the streets in the day time. 
He afterwards served im the war of 
1753, against the Russians, and dis- 
tinguished himself for his bravery. 
He was rewarded with the fief of 
Parabin, in Moldavia, where he 
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spent the rest of his life, occupied 
in the education of his son Orma- 
Aga, who afterwards obtained the 
rank of bassi aga, or chief of the 
district. 

Orma had two sons, Ibrahim Bey, 
who settled in Constantinople as a 
merchant, and Osman, surnamed 
Paswan Oglou. His father, who liv- 
ed at Widdin, had him instructed in 
the various branches of the political, 
economical, and military sciences. 
The young Osman joined to a great 
activity of mind, a very violent tem- 
per. In 1785, being in the country 
with his father, they quarrelled ; 
and the son put himself at the head 
of some of his father’s vassals, who 
were attached to him. They attack- 
ed and put to flight such as Osman 
had armed for his own defence. 

The chief inhabitants of Widdin 
interfered in this quarrel, which 
lasted more than two years ; and in 
1788 the father was reduced to the 
necessity of suing for peace with his 
son, when a reconciliation followed. 

From this period, the troops they 
had separately enrolled were unit- 
ed into one body, which enabled 
them to keep themselves masters of 
Widdin, where their authority in- 
creased daily with the number of 
their partizans. ‘They abused their 
influence so grossly, that they dictat- 
ed laws, not only in the city, but in 
the country round, employing force 
against such as opposed their plea- 
sure. The porte, alarmed at this 
usurpation of its sovereignty, sent 
Mahmed Pacha, in 1788, with 12,000 
men, and promised him the pacha- 
ship of Widdin, if he expelled Pas- 
wan Oglou and his father. ‘The lat- 
ter were besieged for three months 
in Widdin, but not being able to resist 
such considerable forces, the Pacha 
and his son took refuge, along with 
600 men, who still adhered to them, 
with prince Maurojeni, in Walla- 
chia. The prince gave them protec- 
tion, nominated both of them Bir- 
Basseas (i. e. commanders of 1000 
men) ; and established Orma as the 
commandant of Czernetz, and Pas- 
wan Oglou as that of Gyurgyero, 
with orders to defend these posts 
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against the Austrians. Orma was 
soon dislodged from Czernetz by the 
imperialists, and saved himself with 
only seventeen of the garrison, by 
retiring to the right bank of the 
Danube ; fixing his residence in the 
castie of Kulla, six leagues from 
Widdin. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL,COM- 
MERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 


MR. BURNET has a new work in 
considerable forwardness, in Lon- 
don, entitled, * Specimens of Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, from the earli- 
est times to the close of the se- 
venteenth century, with sketches 
biographical and literary, including 
an account of books, as well as of 
their authors, with occasional criti- 
cisms, &c.” ‘This work, it is ap- 
prehended, will possess some singu- 
lar and important recommendations. 
The primary object of the series of 
specimens is to illustrate the pro- 
gress of the English language, from 
its rise to its complete establishment. 
The principles by which the author 
has been generally influenced in his 
choice of extracts, have been, to 
select passages curious or remarka- 
ble, as relating directly to the sub- 
ject of language; as possessing in- 
trinsic value as examples of style ; 
as characteristic of the author; or 
as distinctive of the manners and 
sentiments of the age. In writers of 
Continuous reasoning, which abound 


from the reign of Elizabeth, his aim ' 


has commonly been to present as 
clear a view of the general princi- 
ples of the author, as his limits 
would admit, and as could be done 
in the words of the author himself; 
which has been attempted not sim- 
ply by the selection of those parts 
where they are distinctly stated, but 
by frequently conjoining passages 
distant tn place, though connected in 
sense. Moreover, the work will 
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comprise an account of, and extracts 
from, most of the ancient chroniclers 
and historians, who have written in 
English. Hence it will contribute, 
together with the interspersed re- 
marks and the occasional sketches 
of literary history, to elucidate also 
the progress of manners, of opinion, 
and of general refinement. There 
are many obvious advantages in thus 
exhibiting a view of writers and of 
their works, in chronological order. 
It assists the memory, by favouring 
the most natural and appropriate 
associations; the celebrated con- 
temporaries are represented, as they 
ought,.in groups; and if the ques- 
tions arise, Who were the literary 
worthies that adorned any given 
reign? and what were their res- 
pective claims to distinction? we 
have only to turn to that reign, 
in the work which is here announ- 
ced, to be speedily satisfied. Even 
the incidental mention, in the bio- 
graphies, of facts in civil history, 
will tend to awaken the curiosity to 
become better acquainted with the 
chain of transactions, of which they 
are links ; and thus the reader will 
be insensibly led to the civil, as well 
as the literary history of the period. 
Upon the whole, it is hoped, that the 
work will prove entertaining to ma- 
ny and very different classes of read- 
ers, from the variety of its materials; 
that it will constitute a useful ma- 
nual to the student of our early lite- 
rature ; and that it will be found 
convenient, even by persons already 
informed in this department, as a 
book of occasional reference. 


On Thursday, the 23d of July, the 
trustees, the faculty, the graduates, 
and the students, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, met at the univer- 
sity at nine o’clock, A. M., and 
walked in procession to the Rev. 
Dr. Hey’s church, the Independent 
Tabernacle, in Fourth-street, where 
a commencement was held before a 
numerous, splendid, and respectable 
audience. After prayer, by the pro- 
vost, the following exercises were 
performed ; | 
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MUSIC. 

1. The salutatgry oration, by Mr. 
Joseph Hall. 

2. A forensic dispute, on this ques- 
tion, “ Whether it is more difficult 
to arrive at excellence in eloquence 
at the bar or the pulpit?” For the 
éar, Mr. David F. Schaeffer for 
the fulfit, Mr. John Sommer. 

3. The provost’s decision. 

{USIC. 

4. An oration on the good effects 
of education, by Mr. Samuel H. 
Turner. 

5. An oration on the alternation 
of action and repose, by Mr. Tho- 
mas I, Wharton. 

6. An oration on classical litera- 
ture, by Mr. D. Schaeffer. 

MUSIC. 

7. An oration on liberty, by Mr. 
Joseph Hall. 

8. An oration on general Hamil- 
ton, by Mr. Benjamin J. Bostock. 

9. History of a graduate, an iro- 
nical oration, by Mr. J. Sommer. 

10. An oration on patriotism, by 
Mr. Jecob Gratz. 

11. The degree of bachelor of arts 
was thenconferred on Messrs. Benja- 
min J. Bostock, Jacob Gratz, Jacob 
Green, Joseph Hall, David F. Schaef- 
fer, John Sommer, Samuel H. ‘Tur- 
ner, and Thomas I. Wharton. The 
degree of master of aris was con- 
ferred on Messrs, George Andrews, 
Edward Lowber, John C, Lowber, 
John Lowber, Maithew Matthews, 
Robert M. Patterson, and Edward 
Tilghman, 8d alumni of the univer- 
sity. Mr. James G. Thompson, 
master of arts at Dickenson College, 
Carlisle, and protesser of humanity 
in the University of Pennsylvania, 
was admitted ad eundem. The de- 
gree ot doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Henry Waddel, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, the Rev, 
James P. Wilson, and the Rev. Jo- 
seph Pilmore, of Philadelphia. The 
degree of doctor of civil law was 
conierred on the honouraije William 
Tilghman, Esq., chief justice of the 
state of Pennsylvania ;- and on Mr. 
John M‘Dowell, provost of the uni- 
versity. 
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12, The valedictory oration, by 
Mr. Jacob Green. 
MUSIC. 
13. The charge, by the provost. 
MUSIC. 

An appropriate prayer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, professor in the 
university, concluded the exercises 
of the day. 

A very agreeable concert of sa- 
cred music was given in the even- 
ing, in thé tabernacle, in honour of 
the commencement. 


A few years ago, a hydrogra- 
phical survey was made, at the ex- 
pence of government, of Long Island 
Sound. Since that time, captains 
Fosdick and Cahoone, two of the 
persons employed, have published 
their chart. Encouraged by the 
success of this first attempt, a sur- 
vey was ordered to be made, during 
the session of congress, in 1805—6, 
of that part of the coast of North 
Carolina which lies between Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Fear. Captains 
Jonathan Price and Thomas Coles 
performed that service during the 
last summer. They have made a 
valuable report of their observations, 
and accompanied it with a new chart 
of the coast. The information fur- 
nished by this second undertaking 
has been followed by an ample pro- 
vision for a maritime survey of the 
whole coast of the United States, 
In the beginning of February, 1807, 
an act of congress was passed, ap- 
propriating fifty thousand dollars to 
enable the president of the United 
States to cause a survey to be taken 
of the coasts, and of all the islands, 
shoals, roads, and places of anchor- 
age, within twenty leagues of any 
part of the shores of the United 
States ; as also the courses and dis- 
tances between the principal capes 
and head-lands, and all such other 
matters as ought to be contained in 
an accurate chart. This survey is 
intended to embrace St. George’s 
Bank, and all other banks, shoals, 
soundings, currents, and memorable 
things, quite to on gulf stream, 
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At a numerous meeting of the in- 
habitants and proprietors of Charles- 
ton Neck, on Saturday, June 27th, 
Wm. Loughton Smith, esq., in the 
chair, it was unanimously resolved, 
that a committee of nine members 
be appointed to consider on the 
practicability and probable expence 
of cutting a navigable canal from 
Cooper to Ashley river, and to ob- 
tain an accurate survey of the most 
proper place for that purpose, like- 
wise of those parts of the aforesaid 
rivers where such canal may enter 
them, and to obtain the requisite 
cession of land from the proprietors, 
through whose ground the canal may 
be carried, sufficient for the width 
of the canal and a margin on each 
side, and to report to an adjourned 
meeting on the first Saturday in 
August. As nothing contributes so 
much to the prosperity of a country 
as inland navigation, we heartily 
wish the fullest success to the spirit- 
ed and patriotic undertakers of the 
new canal, which will diffuse wealth 
and comfort.to a great portion of 
our fellow-citizens, and enhance 
considerably the value of lands in 
the environs of Charleston. 


—_— 


No less than twelve bridges across 
Connecticut River, between New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and two 
in Massachusetts, have been erected 
within a few years. Another is 
building between Hatfield and Had- 
ley. 


Messrs. Cohen and Hawkins, of 
this city, have late'y established a 
manufactory of mineral waters, 
which has received the sanction of 
many of the most eminent physi- 
cians, as being equal, if not superi- 
or, to the waters of the original 
springs. The proprietors, that the 
business may be conducted on a scale 
which would give it a due import- 
ance as a public good, propose form- 
ing a company, on the following 
plan: 

The Whole is to be divided into 
400 shares, at 50 dollars each, pay- 
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able five dollars monthly, one half 
to be invested in a eapital for con- 
ducting the business in the most ad- 
vantageous manner for the benefit of 
the concern, and which capital is to 
be the exclusive property of the 
subscribers. The consequent risque 
is then but 25 dollars on each share, 
for which they will be entitled to 
the privilege of drinking the waters, 
free of expence, at the place where 
they may be prepared, a deduction 
of 10 per cent. on orders put up for 
their use, and an equal share 
in all the profits arising from the 
concern which will be conducted 
under the direction of officers cho- 
sen by themselves. An establish- 
ment of this nature would give the 
company an opportunity of extend- 
ing itself to every capital city in the 
United States, and reap all the ad- 
vatages resulting therefrom, as well 
as Claiming the merit of being the 
first to bring forward and promote 
so useful an institution. 


Mr. Robert Fulton, a celebrated 
mechanical genius, a native of 
Pennsylvania, has lately returned to 
his native country from Europe, 
where he had invented a machine by 
which hostile ships of war might be 
destroyed, which he has communt- 
cated to government. ‘The presi- 
dent some time ago desired Mr, Ful- 
ton to commence his experiments by 
the machinery called torpedoes, and 
other submarine attacks, and to ex- 
hibit them at New York. The first 
experiment was made at that place 
on Monday, July 20, and with com- 
plete success, for, by the application 
of amachine to the outside of a brig of 
200 tons burthen, she was complete- 
ly blown up and destroyed, in the 
presence of a great concourse of 
spectators, This is but one of several 
methods that his machinery furnish- 
es for attacking and destroying an 
enemy at anchor, or under easy sail, 
near the oast. ‘This is for the im- 
mediate defence of our own harbours 
and shores; but we understand also 
that his machinery are capable of 
following an enemy to sea and into 
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their own ports, where ships of war 
may be destroyed with very little 
danger to the optrator. 


— 


An experiment was lately made 
in England, of constructing a hol- 
low-framed main-top-mast, for a 74 
gun ship, on Mr. George Smart’s 
new principles, which at length is 
about to be tried in his majesty’s 
navy. About 12 o’clock, sir Roger 
Curtis, sir Sirrell, admirai Do- 
met, and John Fordyce, esq., four of 
his majesty’s commissioners for re- 
vising naval affairs, and their se- 
cretary, Mr. John Briggs; earl Stan- 
hope, T. Jolly, esq., and several 
others, attended at the Ordnance 
wharf, Lambeth, to witness the 
final putting together of this hollow, 
mast, the first which has been con? 
structed of so large a size, and par- 
ticularly a top-mast where a great 
part of the length is required to be 
without the hoops, which confer so 
large a portion of strength on main- 
masts, yards, &c., which require so 
much restriction, and are not oblig- 
ed to depend solely on the strength 
of one solid piece of timber, now be- 
come so difficult to procure, or on 
the stiffness of internal framing, as 
in the present case, 
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Captain Krusenstern, who com- 
manded the Rusian expedition of 
discovery in 1805, has sent an ac- 
count home of his having proved, in 
the most satisfactory manner, the 
great efficacy which the opera- 
tion of charring the insides of casks 
has to preserve water perfectly 
sweet at sea. He had sixty casks 
charred more deeply than usual be- 
fore he sailed, and, during his stay 
at the Brazils, had the greatest part 
of his casks burned on the inside ; 
the water in them was constantly 
found to be good during the whole 
of his passage to the Isle of Wash- 
ington; at Japan, he again burned 
the inside of his casks, which pre- 
served the water quite pure, dur- 
ing a seven weeks’ passage from 
thence to Kamschatka. The cap- 
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tain declares, that by this means, 
the water was * constantly pure, 
and as good as that from the best 
springs.” He also took care that 
the casks should never be filled with 
sea-water, as is usual, to save the 
trouble of shifting the ballast, be- 
cause this tends to hasten the cor- 
ruption of the fresh water after- 
wards put into them. 

The charring operates both by 
the antiseptic properties of the 
charcoal, and in preventing the so- 
lution of the extractive part of the 
wood. 

@harring is much recommended 
for wine casks also, and all casks 
which are to contain liquors. 

“he process of charring casks 
recommended by Berthollet, in 
a communication to the National 
Institute of France, in 1803; but Lo- 
witz had discovered the antiseptic 
properties of charcoal many years 
before, as appears in some memoirs . 
in Crell’s Journal, the translation of 
which was _ published in England 
by Baldwin, in 1793; an account of 
the use of charcoal for “ Preservitt 
Water Sweet, for Seamen in Sea 
Voyages,” wasalso published in Dub- 
lin, in 1791, in the Hibernian Maga@- 
zine, extracted from Mr. Lowitz’s 
memoirs on this subject. 


A farmer in Windham county, 
Vermont, thus cautions his brother 
farmers against the prevailing prac? 
tice of selling to the butchers the 
earliest, the largest, and most beau- 
tiful of their flock. By so doing, says 
he, their breed has been essentially 
hurt, and their own interests mani- 
festly injured. As the sheepgow kept 
for breeding by a majority of the 
farmers are poor, coarse-woolled, 
stunted things, they produce, in con- 
formity to the established law of na- 
ture, that “ like produces like,” a 
breed which, though the expence of 
keeping them is as great as that of 
keeping the best kind, yields but very 
little profit to the owner. 

Whenever a butcher visits my 
flock, he invariably selects the best 
lambs, and insists upon my selling 
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them. He offers perhaps a shilling 
a head more for them than for the 
poorest; but as I reflect that in the 
very first year the former will yield 
me, by their wool} two and perhaps 
three shillings more a head than the 
latter, without any additional ex- 
pence ; and besides, that they will be 
much better for breeding, and look 
much handsomer, linvariably refuse 
his offers; and if I dispose of any, they 
are such only as are unfit for keep- 
ing. By this means I have improv- 


ed my stock, so that it is now the’ 


best in the neighbourhood. Tye 
fleeces of my sheep, on an average, 
are a pound heavier than those of 
others. In spring, my lambs are all 
strong and healthy, and require * 
very lirtle attendance; while. mj 

neighbours are continually complajn- 
ing that theirs are weak, “ck 
and, notwithstanding the great can 

and trouble they are at frequenyy 
die. : 
« When a friend or a stranger vié 
sits me, Ican take him to my = 
oWmy pasture, and with patriotil 
exultation show him mock, whigh 
is the source of my independente. 
Awd I can present him my children 
clothed in a neat homespun garb, 
unsoiled by the least mixture of 
foreign frippery. And I do not he- 
sitate to say, that when doing so | 
feel as prowd and as vain as the 
miss when she displays to her mates 
a new muslin gown, or a bonnet of 
the latest fashion, 


At a late sheep shearing at Mount 
Airy, in Carolina, the weights of 
fleece apd length of wool were as 
follow: * * 


Weight of fleece. Length of wool, 
No. 1. 6 inches. 
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Gross wt. of lamb No. 8, after shear- 
ing. 93lb o 
Fleece of 16 old sheep weighed, 63 
Ditto of 8 lambs, 604 
125% 
Average 5lb. and upwards. 


A writer in an eastern publication 
gives the following account of a suc- 
cessful experiment for preventing 
the ravages of the.squash bug and 
the yellow fly: From a floor lately 
covered with hops, I collected some 
of the flour of the hop, poured upon 
it hoiling water, and put in it a little 
wheat flour, to give the liquid an 
adhesive quality ; with this compo-_ 

* sition I wet the plants with a mop of 
rags, and it coated them with a defen- 
five shield against their natural ene- 
my.¢ I afterwards made a strong de- 
coction from the hop itself, and found 
it equally efficacious. This experi 
ment is not sanctioned by repeated 
experience, but J am sufficiently sa- 
tisfied of its efficacy to be confident 
in its recommendation. 


Itis a fact, but not generally known, 
that the common strawberry is a 
natural dentifrice; and that its 
juice, without any previous prepa- 
ration whatever, dissolves the tar- 
tareous encrustations on the teeth, 
and makes the breath sweet and 
agreeable. 


As a number of children are at 
the present season afflicted with the 
cholera infantum, a correspondent 
would recommend the decoction of 
the blue flowers of delphiniam, or 
lirkspur, one small spoonful of 
which will infallibly stop the most 
distressing vomiting. These flow- 
ers likewise have proved a specific 
in every of the many cases in which 
they have been applied (by express- 
ing the juice) to that pafpful, dan- 
gerous and troublesome disease, the 
chin, or hooping-cough. 


According to a new census, Aus- 
iria now contains 11,608 square 
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leagues ; and a population of twenty- 
three and a half millions of souls; 
of which 17,551,800 are catholics: 
1,050,000 Lutherans; 1,800,000 of 


the reformed church; 260,000’ 
Greeks; 43,000 unitarians; 3,600 
menonists, and 452,000 Jews. he 
nobility form about 600,000" souls ; 
and the clergy 90,000 individuals. 
The revenue of the state amounts to 
103 millions per annum, and the debt 
to 112 millions of florins. 


The following statistical note on 
the Ottoman empire is taken from 
a late European print. 

Extent, 49,173 square miles; 
population, 25,330,000 souls, viz. 
Ist. European Turkey, 11,963 
square miles, and 11,040,000 inha- 
bitants. 

2d. Asiatic Turkey, 24,262 square 
miles, and 11,090,000 inhabitants, 

3d. Egypt, 12,943 square miles, 
and 3,200.000 inhabitants. 

Besides the Osmans and Tartars 
proper, there are to be found in the 
European part a mixture of Greeks, 
Esclavonians, Armenians, Valaches, 
Arnautes, Jews, Bohemians, and 
Franks. The Osman and the Tar- 
tar are the only ones who observe 
the laws of the Alcoran. Among 
the christian sects, the Greeks (who 
have here a patriarch, 20 metropo- 
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litans, 18 archbishops, and 120 bi- 
shops), with the Armenians, are the 
most numerous. The form of go- 
vernment is Asiatico-despotic. The 
present sultan, Selian IIT, has filled 
the throne since 1789. Land forces 
in 1804, 266,454 men, with 60,000 
irregular trocps, viz. 113,400 janissa- 
ries, 132,054 spahis,50,000 methard- 
schjy, and 15,000 artillerists. Of 
these troops, only 186,000 are fit for 
campaign service. Sea force, 12 
ships of the line, 6 frigates, and 50 
lesser vessels. Revenues of the 
chevea or imperial chest, 2,000,000. 
Revenue of the miri or chest of the 
empire, 44,942,500 dollars. Nation- 
al debt, 53,350,000 dollars. 


The sand of the rivers of Ponia- 
commer and Cargoory, in India, 
haS*long been celebrated for the 
quantity of gold found in it, so abun- 
dant in fact, that after heavy floods, 
grains of gold were constantly found 
in the ears of paddy, on the banks 
of the rivers: representations on 
the subject having been recently 
made to the Madras government, 
they sent in lieut. J. Warden to Oos- 
cotto, to survey that district, and the 
result has been the discovery of a 
tract about forty-five miles in length 
along the Yena Batterine Conda 
Hills, abounding with gold. 


POETRY. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 


Written during a violent sickness. 


SWEET Nymph! that with the rud- 
dy face, 

The cheerful look, and sprightly pace, 

Whose favourite haunt’s the fields, 

B’er lov’st in warbling groves to 
dwell 

In silent woods, or flow’ry dell, 

*Midst charms that Nature yields ; 


Who shunn‘st, with unremitted care, 
The city’s thick and febrile air, 

Its smoke, its filth, and noise ; 
Where man, unwise, unthinking still, 
Dares undergo a certain ill, 

In search of fancied joys : 


Oft on the mountain’s rugged side, 

Where rocks on rocks majestic ride, 
I’ve sought thy fleeting form ; 

I’ve found thee in the vale , Bea 


Sparkling midst heaps of drifted snow, 
And in the wint’rv storm, 
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‘Again, when Summer's milder reign 

Has clad in yaried charms the plain, 
Thou lov’st in streams to lave : 

Oft plunging from the river’s side, 

While Zephyrs rippled o’er its tide, 
I’ve found thee in the wave. 


And—for what fair was always true ? 
If—as to show how much thy due, 
Thou for a time wert shy; 
Yet when through wilds and woods I 
woo'd, 
I soon regain’d the nymph I lov’d, 
*T was but thy coquetry. 


The man that wins thee to his arms, 
Must sedulously court thy charms ; 
Attention gains the prize. 

And if thou fly, let him pursue, 
Try to regain thy fevour through 
Thy handmaid Exercise. 


But when I made the town my choice, 

Lur’d for a time by Folly’s voiced 
In search of wealth, renown; 

As through my limbs disorder spread, 

The feverish dream, the aching head, 
There.told me Health was flown, 


Now pallid, wan, a mark for scorn, 
Scarce drag I on a corpse-like form, 
Tho’ once with vigour blest : 
In manhood’s prime, a blasted sprite, 
Unmann’d, unnerv’d, a loathsome 
sight, 
Each energy deprest. 


But, Dissipation, hence, adieu! 

The tavern feast, the bagnio’s crew, 
No more have charms for me ; 

The gay debauch can please no more, 

The drunken riot, midnight roar, 
The song with three times three. 


Henceforth to rural haunts I go, 
Thro? summer’s heat and winter’s 
snow ; 
Thy smiles, O let me share ; 
And thou, as well-known scenes I 
hail, 
Fresh strength with every breath ex- 
hale, 
Once more shalt be my care. 


Then often in the morning’s grey, 
While southern gales bring in the day, 
The unmark’d dew I'l tread : 
I'll hie me to the new shorn fields, 
Beat for the their stubble 
shields, 
While vet on feed they’re spread. 


yame 
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Here while my dog, sagacious brute, 
7 his ground with ceaseless 
oot, 
And questions every wind ; 
Tho’ he shall fail to find his game, 
No spot untried, to me the same, 
Sance thee I’m sure to find. 


Oft too, when morning’s dusky sky 

Foretells that Reynard soon must die, 
Impatient for the race, 

I’ll haste unto the covert’s side, 

Where meet thy ruddy sons, thy pride, 
And woo thee in the chase. 


Charm’d by these sports, if thou at- 
tend, 
Sweet nymph! unto life’s latest end, 
I ask not power, nor wealth : 
Content I'll poverty endure, 
If any one imagines poor 
The man that’s rich in health. 
Fune 26. L. 


== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON APPARITIONS. 


Scene—The Ruins of an ancient Castle 
Time— Midnight. 


YE spirits who inhabit worlds un- 
known ! 

Terrific spectres ! 
flown ? 

Oft have I heard, ye love at this dread 
hour 

To haunt the ruin’d aisle, or moss- 

grown tow’r ; 

To flit in shadowy forms along the 
glade, 

Or stalk gigantic ’midst the gloomy 
shade. 

Yet here alone with silent steps I 
tread, | 

Where broken walls their mouldering 
ruins spread ; 

Where the cold ashes of the fair and 
great, 

Vainly enshrin’d, repose in awful 
state ; 

Where the dark ivy clasps the embat- 
tled tow’r, 

And lengthens out a while its final 
hour ;— 

But all is still! no frightful ghost ap- 
pears ; 

No ghastly phantom its huge form 
uprears ; 


whither are ye 
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No white-rob’d spirit glides across the 
gloom ; 

No hollow groan low mutters from 
the tomb ; 

But death-like silence spreads an awe 
profound, 

And Darkness flings her sable mantle 
round. 

Then whither are these shadowy 
spectres fled, 

That nightly guard the relics of the 
dead? 

And where is pale-cheek’d Terror’s 
hideous train, 

That o’er the midnight hour is said to 
reign ? 


Ah! let grim fear and superstition 
tell 

A tale of horror from their murky 
cell; 

Where by the glimmering taper’s 
pale-blue light, 

They pass, in sullen mood, the dreary 
night : 

Starting with frenzied looks at every 
sound 

While visionary phantoms float around. 

Yes—they may tell of deeds with hor- 
ror fraught, 

And dreadful sights that mock the la- 
bouring thought ; 

Yet will I scorn the vain deluding 
tale, 

Nor let their voice o’er Reason’s self 
prevail. 

But can I still a hardy sceptic stand, 

Rejecting truths rever’d in every land ; 

While undisputed facts their force 
unite, 

To prove that spirits haunt the shades 
of night ? 

Ah no! I must submit—I plead in 
vain 

Imagination’s wild despotic reign; 

Or say that Fear by Fancy’s magic aid 

May fill with airy forms the dubious 
shade ; 

And bid the trembling heart, in man- 
hood’s spite, 


Start from a wavering’ bush with pale 
affright. 

Yes—'tis in vain! for while with sad 
surprise 

O’er many a dreadful legend Pity 
sighs, 

Some well-attested facts the mind 
perceives, 

And with discriminating power—be- 
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Yet shall I dread at this dark hour to 
rove, 

Amid the solemn stillness of the 
grove ; 

Or where the time-worn battlements 
arise, 

Or the proud turret low in ruin lies? 

I scorn the thought—assur’d that 
Sovreign Pow’r 

Governs alike the dark, or noon-tide 

hour ; 

And here as free from rude alarm I 
stray, 

Amid these shades, as in the blaze of 
day ; 

While to thy care, O thou Almighty 
Friend ! 

By night, or day, my spirit Icommend. 


But oh! my heart delights while thus 
I rove, 

To indulge the pleasing thought, that 
some I love, 

Who now have gain’d the radiant seats 
of bliss, 

Attend my wand’rings o’er a scene 
like this. 

Oh yes—methinks I feel her presence 
near, 

Whose memory claims affection’s 
grateful tear ; 

Whose form so much beloved, hath 
still the pow’r, 

With sweetest smiles to cheer the 
darkest hour : 

Dost thou, indeed, my lonely steps 
attend, 

And o’er me now with kind compas- 
sion bend ; 

Anxious with all a mother’s love t’im- 
part 

A balm to soothe the sorrows of my 
heart? 

Might I indulge the wish that thou 
wert near ; 

Blest Spirit! might I now behold thee 
here ; 

Such as thou art, array’d in garments 
bright 

Or such as memory views with fond 
delight : 

I dare bekeve, my heart with glad 
surprise 

Would linger here till morning beams 
arise ; 

With strong desire that gentle voice 
to hear, 

Whose kindness oft hath charm’d my 

infant ear : 
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And, fraught with tenderest love, hath 
lull’d to rest 

The little sorrows of my youthful 
breast. 

It must not be! I look around in vain ; 

Darkness profound, and awful silence 
reign 

O’er all this gloomy scene, which 
seems to li€ 

Entomb’d beneath the sable vaulted 
sky, 

Oh! when shall this imprison’d soul 
of mine 

Burst from its dark abode with pow’rs 
divine, 

And meet with those I love, on that 
blest shore, 

Where sorrow, pain, and death are 
known no more. 

Oh ! let my soul with hopeful patience 
say, 

“ Thy will be done !” and wait that 
awtul day, 

That bids my spirit wing its won- 
d’rous flight, - 

From this dark world to realms of 
purest light ; 

With raptirous joy, to share the glo- 
rious prize 

Of immortality beyond the skies ! 

ALBERT: 


}--—__—_—_] 
From the Port Folio. 
COLUMBIA’S EAGLE. 


LET England’s Lion boast his pow’r, 
Let Gallia’s Cock deiiance crow ; 
Columbia’s Eagle n’er shall cow’r 
To any foreign foe. 
With equal ease, aloft she waves 
The branch ot peace, or shaits ot war, 
And watts the fame 
Of Freedom’s name 
To lands enslaved and realms afar. 


Once could the Roman eagle soar 
Beyond the reaci of human eye ; 
But now she plumes her wing no 

more, 
No more invades the sky; 
For Freedom fied, and with her bore 
The eagie’s pow’r, the eagle’s sway ; 
Her wings are weak, 
And dull ier beak, 
Hername no more shall strike dismay. 
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Not so Heav’n’s fav’rite bird that 
wields 
The weapons of Columbia’s ire, 
And every dear-bought interest shield¢ 
From mad Ambition’s fire ; 
While time rolls on the-passing hours, 
Her flight the world shall awe, 
And widely spread 
The olive’s shade, 
To shelter Liberty and Law. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
THE IVY-SEAT. 
From Bayley’s Poems. 


Tamen ego illa moveor exedra—a 
sedeque ipsa desiderari illam vo- 
cem puto.—Cicero, Lib. v. de Fini- 
bus. Proem. 


AH what may be the secret spell 
That bids my heart so fondly swell 
Whene’er I pass that Ivy-seat ! 
While lingers my reverted eye 
About those beeches, wherefore fly 
The life-drops through my frame 
with quickening beat ? 


Is not that seat like others made, 
With moss like others overtaid. 

Like others fenced with ivy round? 
Are not those trees like other trees? 
Or, when it fans them, does the 

breeze, 

Pour through their branches an 

unusual sound ? 


Yes—other seats like that I’ve seen 
Girt with a tangled ivy-skreen, 
Their crooked arms with ivy 
bound ; 
Those beeches are like other trees, 
And, as it passes by, the breeze 
Pours through their branches no 
unusuai sound. 


Then wherefore, when I pass that 
seat, 

Throbs every pulse with quick’ning 
beat ? 

Why is my hand upon my heart ? 
Why do I watch with eager gaze 
The trembiing of those beechen 

sprays ? 

Why linger here, unwilling to de-. 

part? 
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There is a maid, a gentle maid, 
A dweller in the woodland shade, 
Who loves that seat with ivy 
bound : 
Her arm has many a time reclined 
Upon that branch so intertwined 
With tangled wreaths, and stems 
that curl around. 


And once, it was a pleasant day, 
The sweetest of a jocund May, 
And thousand blossoms bloomed the 
while, 
When, on that ivy-seat reclined, 
To peace and softness all my mind 
I rendered up, most happy in her 
smile. 


Then, as the gentle maid stood near 
And bent on me her looks, then clear 
The blackbird sung ; perched on a 
spra 
Of yon tall beech he sweetly sung : 
The maid with mute attention hung 
On every note that sounded in his lay. 


And that sweet warbling, in her face 
Called up a new and lively grace, 
That warbling moulded every look; 
And feelings born of sound bid rise 
Soft radiance in her kindling eyes, 
And all her frame with sweet emo- 
tion shook. 


Then in each feature I could see 
The workings of that sympathy, 
The silent joy that o’er her stole. 
Then still I sat, no word I spoke, 
No sound or motion from me broke 
That might disturb the quiet of her 
soul. 


And when the bird had sung his lay, 

He left the beech’s topmost spray, 
And as he flew he chattered shrill; 

Yet still her eyes the maiden raised 

To yon tall beech, yet still she gazed 
As though the bird sat there and 

warbled still. 
VOL. VILLI. NO, XLVI. 
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Smiling, her rosy lips she stirred, 
As though she whispered; yet no 
word 
Could I perceive, or whispered 
speech ; 
And when at length I softly spoke, 
My voice her trance of pleasure broke, 
And then her eyes she turned from 
yon tall beecl# 


And oh, the look! when from that 
tree 
At length she turned her eyes on me! 
That look may never pass away ; 
E’en now it works upon my mind, 
And in its magic I shall find 
Subject and food for many a future 
day. 


Therefore though many a silent nook 
Among the hazels by the brook, 

In dingle or sequestered grove ; 
Though many a grot and silent dell 
I know, where mossy couches swell, 

Oh, far beyond them all, that seat 

I love. 


When there I sit, some secret power 
Keeps me fast chained from hour to 
hour ; 
I cannot tear myself away ; 
When I would rise, some winning 
thought 
With force of subtlest magic fraught 
Fixes me down, and holds me with 
its sway. 


And therefore when I pass that seat, 
Throbs every pulse with quickening 
beat ; 

Therefore my hand is’ on my heart ; 
Therefore 1 watch with eager gaze 
The trembling of those beechen 

sprays, 

And linger here unwilling ta de- 

part. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIED, 

At PHILADELPAtA, on the 17th 
of June, by the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, 
John A. M‘Catchen, of Philadelphia, 
merchant, to miss Eliza L. Drean, 
of Loudon county, Virginia. 

On the 30th of June, at friends’ 
meeting, Mr. Ephraim Haines, to 
Mrs. Ann Brown,’ both of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Thursday evening, July 2, by 
the Rev. Mr. Myers, Mr. Frederick 
Hyneman, jun., of Philadelphia, to 
miss Mary Warner, of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Friday evening, July 3, by the 
Rev. Mr. Janeway, doctor William 
Insley, of Chester, Delaware coun- 
ty, to miss Mary Ann How, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday, July 9, by the Rev. 
Mr. Myers, Mr. John Bazier, to miss 
Sarah Ann Freeman, daughter of 
captain Benjamin Freeman, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 11th of July, by the Rev. 
Dr. Blackwell, Mr. James Gardiner, 
jun., to miss Eliza Grover, daughter 
of John Grover, Esq., all of South- 
wark. 

On Tuesday evening, July 14, by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander, Mr. Sa- 
muel Moss, merchant, to miss Elean- 
or Tittermary Mercer, daughter of 
captain Robert Mercer, all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday evening, July 16, by 
the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Zachariah Irick, to miss Catharine 
Babe, both of Philadelphia. 

On July 23, by the Rev. Dr.Green, 
lieutenant J. Bagley, of Newbury- 
port, to miss Clarissa Stillass, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Stillass, mer- 
chant of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, July 17, by 
the Rev. Dr. Myers, Mr. Samuel 
Elfrey, to miss Margaret Shell, both 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, July 21, by 
the Rev. Mr. Myer, Mr. David Da- 
vis, to miss Sarah Gering, both of 
Philadelphia. 


At BattrmoreE, on Thursday; 
June 18, by the Rev. George Tow- 
ers, Mr. John Morris, to miss Elea- 
nor Israel, both of Harrison county, 
Virginia. 

On Thursday evening, July 2, by 
the Rev. Dr. Rattoon, Mr. Daniel 
Charles Heath, of Philadelphia, to 
miss Eliza M‘Kinn, daughter of 
Alexander M‘Kinn, Esq. 

.At New York, on Saturday, July 
16, by the Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Tho- 
mas Scott, to miss Margaret Lentz, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Lentz. 

On Sunday morning, July 5, W. 
S. Brooks, of Boston, to miss Elea- 
nor Forman, of Monmouth, New 
Jersey. 

At PertH AmBoy, on Sunday, 
July 19, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, cap- 
tain Ward Plackler, to miss Mary 
Orne Lewis, daughter of the late 
Thomas Lewis, Esq., of Marble- 
head. 

At Savanwnagu, on the 9th of July, 
by the Rev. Mr. Garnet, Mr. Jona- 
than Golding, of Liberty county, 
Georgia, to Mrs, Rhoda Boswell, of 
Savannah, 

DIED, 

At PHILADELPHIA, on the night 
of the 22d June, in the fourteenth 
year of her age, miss Margaretta 
Leamy, eldest daughter of John 
Leamy, Esq, of Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 27th June, 
of a consumption, Charles Seitz, the 
only son of Mrs. Charlotte Seitz, 
aged seventeen years. He sus- 
tained the progress of a lingering 
illness with a degree of fortitude 
superior to his years. His dissolu- 
tion was calm and serene, relying 
with implicit confidence in the me- 
rits and mercies of his Saviour. The 
loss of a dutiful son and an affection- 
ate brother, who bade fair to be the 
joy and protection of a widowed 
mother, declining in the * vale of 
years,” and of three defenceless 
sisters, is irreparably, and must be 
exquisitely felt. 

On Sunday, July 12, in the forty- 
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eighth year of his age, Mr. William 
Miller, sen., of Philadelphia, mer- 
chant, partner of the late firm of 
Miller and Murray. 

On Sunday evening, July 12, Mrs. 
Isabella Albertus, wife of Mr. Lewis 
Albertus. 

On the evening of the 15th July, 
captain John Lockton, in the seven- 
ty-seventh year of his age. 

On Thursday, July 23, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, Mr. Mau- 
rice Kennedy, of Philadelphia. This 
gentleman was eminently distin- 
guished by his strength of under- 
standing, intellectual improvement, 
and unaffected piety. He lived in 
peace with all mankind, and died 
the death of the righteous. 

On Monday morning, July 27, 
Mr. Robert Erwin, sen. 

On Monday, July 27, of a linger- 


ing illness, Mrs. Catharine White, - 


consort of Josiah White, merchant, 
of Philadelphia. 

At New York, on Wednesday, 
June 24, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, Dr. A. Bainbridge, a res- 
pectable physician of that city. 

On Sunday, July 12, on board 
the brig Huntress, Breeze, from 
Charleston, Mr. James Gregorie, an 
old and respectable merchant of 
Charleston, on his way to the Springs 
for the benefit of his health. His 
body was preserved, and brought to 
the quarantine ground, New York, 
where, on the Wednesday following, 
he was decently interred, attended 
by the passengers on board the 
Huntress, and the officers of the 
quarantine establishment. 

On Sunday, July 19, Mrs. Ann 
Debett, widow of John Debett, aged 
eighty-six years. 

On Tuesday, July 21, captain Pe- 
ter Corne, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

On Friday morning, July 24, the 
Rev. John C. Kunze, D. D., minister 
of the German Lutheran church in 
that city. 

At BALTIMORE, on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 28, at the age of fifty-six, 
after a lingering illness, which he 
bore with intrepid firmness, Mr. 
William Evans, proprietor of the 
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Indian Queen tavern in that city; 
and universally known and respect- 
ed for his urbanity and hospitality. 

At Newark (N.J.), on Thurs- 
day, July 16, after a long and severe 
indisposition, Mr. John Baldwin, late 
of the firm of Meeker and Baldwin 
of Philadelphia, much lamented by 
his relations and all those who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

On Monday, the 20th July, the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Macwhorther, 
aged 73 years. He lived a life of 
eminent usefulness, and has died 
greatly and justly lamented. 

In Pittsford, Rev. Ebenezer Har- 
wood, aged 77. 

In Worthington, (Con.) widow 
Sarah Wilcox; aged 92. Her de- 
cendants are, 1S children, 70 
grand children, 190 great grand 
children, and 16 great great grand 
children. 

In Pomerania, the Prussian lieu- 
tenant general Kalkreuth (probably 
the father of the general, who at the 
last dates, was so gallantly defend- 
ing Dantzic), aged 87. He entered the 
service in 1740, assisted in all the 
campaigns of the great Frederick, 
and was esteemed for his military 
talents. 

In Germany, a Mrs. Wingers, 
aged 115, who preserved her rea- 
son to the last moment. For some 
days before her death, she was 
blind ; and at the age of 103 she had 
a set of new teeth like a young per- 
son. 

In Vienna, prince DeStahemberg, 
one of the Austrian ministers, and 
father of the Austrian ambassador 
in London, aged 84, 

On the coast of Africa, 12th 
March last, Mr. James Fisk, a na- 
tive of Farmingham, Massachusetts, 

In Martinique, 2d June, madame 
De Lapagerie, mother of her 
majesty the empress and queen of 
France and Italy, aged 74. Her re- 
mains were interred, with great 
pomp, in which ail the civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military bodies assist- 
ed. On the 17th the funeral ser. 
vice was celebrated throughout the 
colony on the event. 

At Nassau, N. P., on the 9th inst. 
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Mr. Nathaniel Hall, collector of the Consumption of the lungs, 7 
customs at that place. Deeay, 
Diarrhea, 
—= Dropsy, 
Dropsy in the chest, 
WEEKLY REGISTER OF moRTA- Drowned, 
LITY IN THE CITIKS OF PHI- Dysentery, 


LADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND ee 
BALTIMORE, ever puerper 
typhus, 


Health-office, July 4, 1807. ae rag 
Interments, in the city and kberties  Still-born, 
Of Philadelfthia,in the week end- Suicide, 
ing the 4th of July. Vomiting, 
Diseases. Ad. Childe, Unknown, Be 
Apoplexy, 1 0 Total, 20 


Cholera morbus, : 11 Of the above there were : 


Cholic, 
Consumption of the lungs 4 SS Sie xed 4 ears 16 


Convulsions, 5 10 
Decay, 10 15 
Dropsy, 15 20 
Dropsy in the brain, 900 30 
Dropsy in the chest, 30 y’ 
Dysentery, 40 
Fever inflammatory, 50 
remittent or bilious, 60 
Hives, 70 
Inflammation of the lungs, 1 80 


Insanity, 

Old age, Age re 
Palsy, 

Small-pox, natural, 


Prolapsis uteri, 


OCH ON OME HOC mH OO 
2 | 
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L 


Pores 


Fuly 18. 
Diseases Ad. Child: 
Abscess of the lungs, 
Apoplexy, 
Atrophy, 
Burns, 
Casualties, 
Cholera morbus, 
Cholic, 
Consumption of the lungs, 
Convulsions, 
Decay, 
Diarrhea, 
Dyspnea, 
Dropsy, 
Ages unknown Dropsy in the head, 


Drowned 
Total ———45 Dysente ry, 


Fuly 11. Epilepsy, 
Diseases Ad. Childr. Eruptions, 

Abscess in the lungs, 1 Fever, 
_Asthma, 2 typhus, 
Atrophy, Hives, 
Casualties, Insanity, 
Cholera morbus, Old age, 
Cholic, Palsy, 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
> 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


| 
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Total, 22 
Of the above there were : 
Under 2 years 18 
From 2 to 5 a. 
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Small-pox, natural, o 4 Refirt of deaths, in the city of New- 
Still-born, o 8 York, from the 20th, to the 27th 
Unknown, Oo 1 of June 1807. 
Total 24 a Diseases. 
otal, 40—64 
Of the above there were : a a z 
Under 2 years 31 Consumption 5 
From 2 tos 2 Convulsions, 2 
“ 10 2 Decay, I 
oe 
Inflammation of the bowels, 2 
30. 40 4 Liver disease, y 
40 50 5 Palsy, 1 
50 60 5 Rheumatism, > | 
60 70 2 Small-pox, 1 
70 =680 2 Sprue 1 
80 90 s Stillborn, 1 
Ages unknown 8 Suicide by laudanum, 1 
Total 64 Worms, 1 
July 25. Adults 13.—Children 9.—Total 22: 
Diseases. Ad. Childr. From June 27 to July 4. 
Apoplexy, 1 0 
Asthma, ee | Diseases. 
Cholera morbus, 0 15 Cogemnagisen . 
Cholic, 2 0 Convulsions 2 
Consumptionofthelungs,5 1 Debility 1 
Convulsions, 1 5 Decay 4 
Decay, 0 1 Dropsy 1 
Diarrhea, 9 3 Typhus Fever 1 
Dropsy 2 Oo Inflammation of the stomach & 
PSy> . 
Dropsy in the head, es iungs 2 
Dropsy in the breast, "SD ame bowels 1 
Drowned, 1 0 Mortification 1 
Dysentery, o%~ 3 Old age ~ 
Drunkenness, 1 0 Pleurisy 2 
Infiammation of the brain, 0 1 Rupture ofa blood vessel 2 
liver, 1 1 Sprue 1 
Insanity, 1 0 Teething 1 
Mortification, 2°76 oops cough 
“fat: j nsanity 
ot ae wiatcdas dare Adults 16.—Children 7.Total 23. 
Sore-throat, we From the 4th to the 11th July. 
Still-born, 0 1 Diseases. 
Scrofula, 1 0 Apoplexy, 1 
Disease unknown, 1 1 Casualty, a 
_ — Childbed, 2 
Total, 21 35—56 Cholic, 1 
Of the above there were : Consumption, 7 
Under 2 years 28 Convulsions, 4 “4 
From 2 to 5 3 Debility, i 
5 10 2 Decay, 1 
10 20 0 Dropsy, 1 
20 30 2 Dropsy in the head, 1 
50 40 2 Epilepsy, 1 
40 50 4 Infantile flux, 3 
50 = 60 6 Jaundice, 1 
60 70 1 Intemperance, 1 
70 =80 1 Inflammation of the lungs, 1 
80 90 1 Old age, 1 
Ages unknown 6 Palsy, t 
Total ane 5H © Stillborn, 9. 
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Suicide by laudanum, 1 
Syphilis,~ 1 
Worms, 3 
Adults 18.—Children 18.—Total 36. 


Interments in the burying grounds 
Of the city and precincts of Bal- 
timore, during the week ending 
June 29, at sunrise. 

Diseases. 

Pleurisy, 

Worms, 

Dropsy, 

Cholera, 

Fits, 

Sudden death, 

Lock jaw, 

Hooping-cough 

Intermitting fever, 

Debility, 

Accidental 

Palsy 

Still born, 

Cholic, 

Disease unknown, 

Consumption, 

Croup, 

Bowel complaint, 

Adults 14.—Children 16.—Total 30. 


PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Diseases. 
Sudden death 
Drowned 
Stillborn 
Cholera 
Fits 
Consumption 
Suicide 


Apoplexy 


Diseases. 


Stillborn, 
Worms, 
Cholera, 
Teething, 


Drowned, 
Pleurisy, 


Consumption, 
Old age, 
Inflammation, 
Cholic, 
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Disease unknown 
Hooping-cough 


Diseases unknown, 


Sudden death, 


Intemperance, 
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Adults 12.—Children 14.—Total 26. 


July 20. 


— 
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Adults 15.—Children 28.—Total 43. 


Philadelphia, Fuly 30, 1807. 


Eight per cent. . 
Six per cent. : 
Three per cent. 
Bank United States 
Pennsylvania 

—-- North America . 
——- Philadelphia - 
——. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Insurance Company Pennsylvania 
North America 
- Philadelphia 
Union 
Delaware 
Phenix - 
Marine and Fire 
Ynited States 
Water Loan - : 
City Loan ‘ 
Schuylkill Bridge Shares 
Delaware Bridge Shares 
Lancaster Turnpike Shares 
Germantown Turnpike Shares - 
Cheltenham and Willow Grove Saks ames Shares 
Frankford Turnpike Shares 
Chesnuthill and Springhouse Tavern T urnpike ‘Shares 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Shares 

Course of Exchange. 
Bills on London, at 60 days, 164 per cent. 
—— on Amsterdam, 39 cents per guilder. 
——— on Hamburg, 32 cents per mare banco 























102? per cent. 


28 dollars for 30 paid 
150 per cent. 
80 
140 
524 dollars for 60 paid 
45 do. do. 
823 do. 80 paid 
21 dollars for 35 paid 
22 dollars for 30 paid 
101 per cent. 
1034 
70 
74 dollars for 79 paid 
par 
72 per cent. 
80 
74 
80 
uncertain 








